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THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


7 * * * * 


You ask me to describe it, and I will: — 

The walls are bare, save where the useful board 

In ebon blackness doth the sides adorn. 

Glancing around on stiff-back’d chairs and desks 

You'd say,—*‘ Indeed this room tells but of gloom,” 

Not so, my friend, for at yon window, where 

Old Autumn now doth sob so mournfully, 

The glorious sunlight enters, and lights up 

The locks and — tresses of my girls, 

Whose hearts are full of trusting innocence 

As morning blossoms are of drops of dew: 

And when to me their youthful faces turn, 

I seem to hear an angel whispering, 

„Lift up thy heart to God, and pray that He 

May grant thee strength and wisdom from on high 

To train, with loving touch, these tender plants.“ 

You tell me, friend, how your young blossoms grow,— 

The rose, the violet, and the lily fair 

You train, and with th’ employment sweet you learn 

New lessons from them of the Father's love: 

’Tis thus these human blossoms I do tend; 

For I have violets, roses, lilies here. 

That fair young girl before me, could you see, 

With gentle eyes upraised, and note the hue 

Which steals into her cheek as she repeats 

The truths culled from the lore of centuries, 

You would not need my words to tell you that 

The maiden fair, with trusting heart and eyes, 

Breathes forth a sweeter fragrance from her soul 

Than South-wind from the snowy lily robs; 

So pure, I call her Lily of the Vale.“ 

Then all around me crimson roses glow 

With hope, health, joy, and happy innocence. 

One snow-white blossom have I,—sad to say !— 

„Pale as a sea- bleached shell,“ —a lovely one, 

Whose fr nce is too sweet and pure for earth. 

Not long she’ll linger on the parent stem; 

For soon his reaper wil! the Father send 

And gather that sweet flower to bloom again 

In fadelees beauty on@he shining shore. 

I will not now put back the clustering leaves 

And bring my modest violets forth to light, 

For mine here bloom for me, as yours for you, 

Hiding their not their fragrancy. 

And now, my gentle friend, you can not say 

With a sad smile, This room tells but of gloom,” 

Is it not full of beauty, joy, and life ? 

And do you wonder that I love my work, 

And feel my heart grow tender ’neath the touch, 

The“ waxen touch“ that baby-fingers give ? 

For fair, young children are as babes to us, 

Who long have toiled along life's dusty path, 

And borne the heat and burden of the day. 

Oh! what a wealth of gladness, music, love, 

Deep in th’ untroubled hearts of children dwells! 

One, with the vision and the faculty divine, 

Hath likened their young souls to golden harps. 

Dread privilege is mine to touch these chords, 

To play upon these strings whose slightest tones 

Will vibrate through eternity: my friend, 

Pray now for me that my unskillful hands 

May never make a discord on these harps; - 

That I, by heavenly fingers led, may strike 

Notes which on high will float, to join the strain 
That angels sing, when bending round God’s throne. 

A Cure. Amone YE, 
Dallas Academy, Selma, Ala., 1881. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Universiry.—A university is not a private 
trust in any sense of the term: it is a public trust in 
the largest and most solemn sense of the term. There 
is no class of trusts which the American people is more 
interested in seeing faithfully executed than college 
trusts. No man, or body of men, should bring to the 
execution of such trusts any of the traditions or meth- 
ods of commercial firms or corporations, except strict 
probity and regularity in the management of the funds. 
For these things all our leading colleges are remarkable. 
Their management of their estates has been admirable. 
But it has to be borne in mind that their business is 
not, like that of commercial corporations, to grow rich: 
it is their business to remain always poor. They are 
bound, in fact, to grow rich in order to be poor. They 
are bound always to live up to the last limits of their 
income, and they are bound to give the world reason- 
able assurance that they are doing this. No board of 


lieve that they are doing all they can do for the higher 
education with the funds at their disposal, without giv- 
ing the proof of it every year in black and white. 
There is still another consideration of importance. 
American colleges, unlike those of continental Europe, 
owe nearly all they have in the way of endowment to the 
munificence of individuals. They must rely on them, 
too, in the main for their future expansion. The gifts 


of the State in this country to universities are almost 
fatal gifts. But nothing does more to chill this munifi- 
cence than secrecy. Moneyed men have to have their 
liberality and memory stimulated, and their interest 
excited and supplied with suggestions, by frequent re- 
ports, such as they can understand, of what the colleges 
are doing and would like to do if they had the means.— 
The Nation. 


CENTER OF PopuLATION.—General Walker says that 
the center of population of the United States, which is 
now being computed, will be found to be very near Cin- 
cinnati. The center of population ten years ago was 
about forty-eight miles east of Cincinnati, or rather 
north of east. The large increase in the Southern 


States would give the center a slight southern course, 
and the growth of the great West would probably take 
it westwardly about fifty miles. These causes acting 
together will throw the center of population very near 
to Cincinnati, — General Walker thinks within five 
miles, although he declines to make an estimate.— V. F. 
Mer. Review. 


Ovip’s Apicve.—In view of the fact that so many 
young men cannot take lessons in person, a teacher 
asks whether it would not be as practicable for our agri- 
cultural schools to arrange a home course of study, pre- 
scribe the reading (and even supply books on facile 
terms, and provide for references to senior students when 
corrections or elucidations are wanted)? Also to pro- 
vide for local examinations by members of the college 
faculty (at which some of the illustrative apparatus, etc., 
so useful to the hall students, might be exhibited to the 
home learners, who have only book-illustrations), Such 
opportunities are now largely supplied by many colleges, 
more specially literary; and home students, uninter- 
rupted and undiverted from their line of study, are 
often found to excel those with wider opportunities. 
The same writer laments the want of thorough teach- 
ing of the elementary branches, and of early obedience to 
regulation (leading to future habits of obedience to law), 
and of that discipline of mind and manners which fits for 
good citizenship and wise action, when, with the right 
to vote, the reins of public rule fall into the quondam 
schoolboy’s hands. The question of giving full, and 
even fullest, attention to the elementary course of in- 
struction is much agitated in Europe. A proposition 
to allow the teachers in the lower grades to give lessons 
beyond the limit of their standard has brought out the 
fact that the 20,000 teachers do not make one good 
reader each, only about 19,000 pupils having passed ex- 
aminations satisfactorily in the elements. Lord Sher- 
brooke (Mr. Lowe), suffering from weak eyesight, had 
a series of boys from the sixth standard (which with 
the age of thirteen is the limit of obligatory education) 
to read for him, but did not — one 2 that — = 

rly or agreeably, or who was not stag- 
advice, to “look well to the beginnings,” is good yet, 
even for our advanced days and ways. — New York 
Tribune. 

HxALTRH In Scnoots.—It will be a happy moment 
for the health interests of humanity when the process 
of “ education ” is made to include training with a view 


college trustees has any right to ask the publie to be-“ to the eradication of inherited disease, the repression of 


morbid idiosyncrasies, and the scientific,—that is, phys- 
iological and psychological,—culture of such faculties 
and attributes of the mental and bodily organism as 
shall conduce to perfect health. One step in this di- 
rection will be taken when the, professional trainers of 
youth and managers of schools generally are brought to 
recognize the scope and importance of the work in 
which they are engaged. At first we must probably be 
content to struggle for a better hygienic condition of 
schools and school-houses that at present prevails. Al- 
though Rugsian authorities on the subject think the 
English school system perfect from a health point of 
view, and envy us our advanced position, it would be 
folly to shut our eyes to the fact that there is much in 
the regime of child-life which is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory both in families and “at school.” In respect to 
the food, the clothing, and the habits of the young, 


much remains to be accomplished before we shall even 
approximate to a perfect system. Meanwhile, it is, 
perhaps, in respect to the ventilation of school-rooms, 
the length of time spent in study, the method of study- 
ing, the posture of the body long maintained, and the 
management of light, with the consequent strain on the 
eyesight of children, and of growing youths of both 
sexes, improvement is most urgently necessary.—Lan- 
cet (London, Eng.) 


A SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 
BY H. W. ARNOLD, WESTBORO, MASS. 


John Stuart Mill in one of his admirable scientific 
treatises makes this remark: “A scientific education, 
apart from professional objects, is but a preparation for 
judging rightly of man and of his requirements and 
interests.” The opinion which is gaining ground with 
prominent educational men is, that our system of edu- 
cation needs candid revision. The knowledge of Nature 
and her laws is now regarded as indispensable to a 
liberal education. For a great many years, academies 
and seats of learning have attached undue importance to 
the study of classics and mathematics, and have almost 
entirely ignored the claims of the natural sciences as a 
factor in the work of education. 

It often happens that graduates of our colleges and 
seminaries, while being. thoroughly trained in these two 
branches of knowledge, are found to be surprisingly 
deficient in practical learning. No one feels this de- 
ficiency more than the student himself. Carlyle in his 
abrupt, frank way gives usa little of his own experience: 
“For many years it has been one of my constant re- 
grets that no school-master of mine had a knowledge of 
natural history so far at least as to have taught me the 
grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little winged 
and wingless neighbors that are continually meeting 
me, with the salutation which I cannot answer as 
things are! Why didn’t sombody teach me the con- 
stellations, too, and make me at home in the starry 
heavens which are always overhead and which I do 
not half know to this day ?” 

Let us glance at the ground which a scientific educa- 
tion covers. At its commencement it takes up the 
natural sciences, — Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics. 
It gives the student practical knowledge of the heavens 
and the movements of the heavenly bodies; it allows 
him to investigate the composition, nature, and proper- 
ties of material substances, and watch the mutual com- 
binations that follow. It shows him how to use the 
laws and forces of nature in afpractical way,—to make 


light, heat, and electricity his servants. Nor does a 
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scientific education end here: Leaving the world of 
inorganic atoms, it passes to the world of life and 
growth, dealing with these mysteries in Geology, Zoblogy, 
Physiology. Now, Physiology at its upper extremity 
touches Psychology, the study of the mind. What a 
field for thought and investigation at once presents 
itself! What higher study can there be than that of 
the human mind, with all its capacities and possibilities ? 
Upon the study of Psychology, — logic, sociology, his- 


tory, ethics, and literature are dependent. Is not a 


scientific education, when considered in all its length 
and breadth, a comprehensive one? Does not this 
hasty outlook upon the fields of science broaden our 
conception as to what this vast body of modern thought 
really is? There is nothing narrow or limited in 
scientific study. Instead of spending its hours among 
classic shades, “ worshiping in the charnel-house of an- 
tiquity the skeletons of twenty centuries,” it presses 
onward “like a star unhasting yet unresting,” to win 
fresh victories for Truth. A classical education should 
not be idolized, nor should a scientific education be 
under-valued. Both must take their proper place in 
our systems of liberal education, each to supplement the 
other in the work of disciplining the mind. 

A recent article in the Science Monthly, upon “ Lin- 
gering Barbarism,” makes this statement, which carries 
conviction to the thoughtful mind: “ All elevation of 
classical studies at the expense of other branches of 
knowledge is a step backward into barbarism, and all 
furtherance of the exact sciences in the teaching of 
youth is a step forward toward civilization.” 

Let us look briefly at some powers of the mind which 
are strengthened by a study of science. We have 
been born into a world which we have not made. Our 
success in life depends largely upon our knowledge of 
the laws governing this world. Science meets us at 
the beginning of our existence and opens for us the 
book of Nature. Its aim at this period of our lives is 
to cultivate the observing faculties. It unfolds to the 
attentive mind the history of all the ages written on 
rock, sky, mountain, and valley. Every day brings 
new surprises. “The air is full of sounds, the sky of 
tokens. The ground is all memoranda and signatures 
and every object covered over with hints which speak 
to the intelligent.” Scientific study gives us eyes that 
see and ears that hear. The most incessant occupation 
of the intellect is the ascertainment of truth. The 
study of science proves very satisfactory in meeting 
and supplying the mind with the certain knowledge it 
craves. Science asks us to accept nothing which can- 
not be proved in a way which commands itself to the 
highest reason. It therefore furnishes the groundwork 
of belief and increase the power of thought. The differ- 
ence between one intellect and another is in the power 
to judge correctly of evidence. Scientific study, with 
its analyzing, its reasoning, its classification, develops to 
a high degree the power of judgment. 

Fifty years ago a person was regarded as cultivated 
who could not account for the common physical facts 
and phenomena which occurred daily before his eyes. 
To-day any system of education which withholds the 
practical knowledge of forces and matter is regarded as 
deficient. 


— The Archbishop of Cologne was questioning some 
children upon the catechism, and among other things a 
boy was asked: “Is the sacrament of confirmation 
necessary to salvation?” “No, Monseigneur,” was the 


reply, but when the occasion to receive it presents 
itself, it should be seized.” A good answer, my child,” 
said the prelate; and turning to a little girl who was 
near, he asked: “Is the sacrament of marriage neces- 
sary to salvation?” “No, Monseigneur, but when the 
occasion presents itself, it must not be missed.” 


— One of the local fire superintendents in England 
has lately constructed a unique description of fire-alarm, 


by the use of which, in case of fire, it is calculated that 
fifty seconds will suffice for doing work that ordinarily 
has taken three minutes 


Educators in Council. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, 


Ar ATLANTA, Ga., JuLY 19, 20, 21, AND 22, 1881. 
(Continued from last week.] 


SECOND DAY—Wepnespay, JuLy 20. 
DEPARTMENT OF HiGHER EDUCATION. 


The President's Address. 


The Department of Higher Education met at 30’clock. Presi- 
dent Lemuel Moss, of Indiana, called the body to order, and 
delivered the opening address as follows: 

All questions of human interest are, in their last analysis, 
questions of philosophy. Mathematics, pure and applied, in- 
cluding the entire catalogue of the pbysical sciences, root 
themselves in the trustworthiness of our human faculties, and 
so have no ultimate guarantee but metaphysics. The sciences 
of expression, with all their ramifications in philology and 
rhetoric, and all their efflorescence in literature, music, and 
the finest of the fine arts, have no significance but as manifes- 
tations of thought, and thought has no standard and test but 
in the primary laws of logic. 

The sciences of history, in all their living and practical forms 
of sociology, political economy, statemanship, legislation, and 
national politics, are but so many developments of the first 
principles of human ethics, and hence are baseless and mean- 
ingless without the original moral and metaphysical truths of 
immortality, essential freedom of will, and the being of God. 
Religion, the highest and most sublime of all human interests, 


assumes between man and God a kinship and community that 
are vital, inherent, and permanent, and not arbitrary, tran- 
sient, conventional, dissolvable, and hence can vindicate itself 
only by ngewe | the universal and eternal veracity of hu- 
man nature and of human spiritual relations. Reason is the 
source, the assurance, and the criterion of truth; not human 
reason, but that original eternal and infinite reason, of which 
human reason is the authentic product, type, and manifesta- 
tion, as it is also its recipient and interpreter. 

Nothing is more striking in the history of humanity than the 
wide-reaching influence of any epoch-making system of philos- 
ophy. To write completely the story of Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Descartes, Locke, Kant, one must write the entire story of 
their epochs; of the literature, art, science, politics, religion; 
of the eras to which they have given their names, The his- 
tory in detail of any period is the development of the philo- 
sophical ideas which dwell and work at its heart. So the 
solution of the puzzles and paradoxes which are thrust upon 
you in the heated controversies of to-day must come from the 
rational; or séeming rational conceptions which serve as their 
germs and life. Tell me your assumptions of thought and I 
will read your riddle of the universe, and give the interpreta- 
tion. Whatis your credo? Do you believe in God, — per- 
sonal or impersonal,—immanent in the world or independant ? 
Do you believe in man,—mortal or immortal,—free and with a 
career of freedom, or a dead link in a dead machine? Do — 
believe in the world, — cosmos or chaos, — the temple of an 
Almighty Father for the training of a free-born son, or the 
dominion of chance and mechanical necessity and the charnel 
house of doomed illusions and baseless hopes ? Atheism? Ag- 
nosticism? Pantheism? Belief in God? We must begin 
with assumptions, and these assumptions are our philosophy 
in embryo and essence, and the differences in them will make 
the differences in the direction and goal of our thinking. We 
must begin with assumptions, but only assumptions that are 
permanently and immutably true can be vindicated by thought 
or verified by results. So we repeat that with which we be- 
gan: All questions of human interest are, at bottom, questions 
of philosophy. 

I thus state my theme and hint its outline. I cannot now 
discuss it. The practical purpose for which I have ventured 
my hint and suggestion, is this. No competent and honest 
teacher in this Nation to-day.can be otherwise than serious 
and anxious concerning the philosophical conceptions which 
are to dominate and direct the thought and life of our people. 
At no point is the contact between society and our schools, for 
higher instruction, so vital and effective as here. This is the 
great function and primary obligation of our colleges and uni- 
versities, to hold and teach a true philosophy, the true con- 
ception of the world, and man, and God. In our maturing 
consciousness as a Nation: in our heritage of the problems and 
dangers and possibilities of other centuries and other countries, 
in our peculiar and special difficulties and duties as a people: 
we must look to these sentries along the outmost front of our 
civilization, to warn us of enemies to be met and to call the 
watchword of advance. Higher education means the training 
of thinkers and of teachers of thought, who can lead us in all 
departments of life, from principles which are trustworthy 
and — to conclusions which are fruitful and per- 
manen 


Political Science. 


Prest. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, read a 
paper on The Study of Political Science in Colleges.“ 


He commenced by speaking of the origin and nature of civil 
government; that it is not the result of any compact between 
individuals, but grows out of the very constitution of man; 
that we are born into society as into the family, and we are all 
under obligation to obey the powers that be, as the child is to 


obey the parent. The maxim, The king can do no wrong,” 
and the expression, The divine right of kings, were alluded 


to as showing the universal conviction of men that there must 
be authority. The divine right, however, is not in the indi- 
vidual king or ruler, but in the people to select their own 


rulers, or, in other words, the people have a divine right to 
institute and carry on civil government. 

After speaking of the necessity to all in a republic of a 
knowledge of governmental history and legislation, he gave 
some reasons for studying political science in colleges. Chief 
among these was this: that the student would lay the founda- 
tion of this knowledge without partisan bias. Almost all we 
read or hear relating to governmental matters comes through 

arty channels, and men are very apt to know but one side. 
But in institutions of learning politics should be taught for the 
sake of the truth, — should be taught as mathematics or 
chemistry. 

Among the particnlar subjects of study he spoke of the pe- 
riod before the Constitution, which is so often misunderstood. 
The beginning of the Nation and the States, July 4, 1776; the 
transformation of the individual colonies into States, and of 
the United Colonies into the United States“ on that day; 
the adoption of the Articles of Confederation in 1781; their 
failure, and the framing of the Constitution in 1787, were 
briefly dwelt upon. Incidentally he spoke of the language of 
early treaties, as showing how clearly the idea of nationality 
was presented prior to the Constitution; that all the treaties 
made under the direction of the Continental Congress, and 
ratified by that body, spoke of the two ns parties as the 
two nations ; that this was especially true in all those treaties 
which were negotiated by Thomas Jefferson, the words nation 
and national occuring many times. He alluded to the fact 
that the word America seemed to be used as synonomous with 
the term United States, indicating the oneness of the nation. 
He also called attention to the language of a treaty negotiated 
by Mr. Jefferson alone, in which he is called“ a citizen of the 

nited States, showing that this great authority cannot be 
cited for the position that there is no citizen of the United 
States, but every man is properly a citizen merely of the State 
in which he resides; and that the senator who once declared 
on the floor of Congress, that he pitied the stupidity of the 
man who thought there was or could be a citizen of the United 
States,“ was probably not aware that he was . stupid- 
ity upon the immortal author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Thomas Jefferson himself. 

He spoke of the division of powers between the General 
Government aad the State governments, and cited historical 
examples of various States that had complained of the General 
Government, as Pennsylvania in 1809, Ohio in 1820, and Indi- 
ana in 1829. But in these cases other States would not join 
them; that not a single State sided with Pennsylvania in de- 
mand for a new tribunal to settle differences between the 
Nation and the States; and Virginia, that had passed her reso- 
lutions of 1798, unanimously in both Houses, in 1809, con- 
demned the attitude of Pennsylvania. 

As illustrating the study of the practical workings of the 
Constitution, Dr. Andrews spoke of the relation of Congress 
to the election of Senators and Representatives, now attract- 
ing the attention of the country in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Messrs. Conkling and Platt. 

He also spoke briefly of the money questions. considered 
historically, alluding to the money of account of the Colonies, 
and calling attention to the fact that at the beginning of the 
Revolution and down to 1792, when our present system came 
into operation, the depreciation of money in Georgia was less 
than that in any other State; that while a pound of twenty 
shillings was worth $3.33 in New England and Virginia; $2.66 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware; and 
only $2.50 in North Carolina and New York; in Georgia it 
was worth $4.00. This was greatly to thecredit of the Empire 
State of the South, and augured that Georgia would always be 
right and sound on financial matters. 


Higher Education. 


Dr. H. H. Tucker, of Atlanta, was introduced, and in that 
inimitable style which is all his own, read an entertaining 
paper on The Advancement of Higher Education.“ The 
following is a synopsis of the paper: 

When the prominent and influential men of any State and 
country are looked for, search is not usually made among the 
teachers. Even in a small community of four or five thou- 
sand, teachers are not apt to be leading men; personally they 
may be held in high esteem, and, as a class, they may be re- 
garded as useful men whose services cannot be dispensed with; 
but the profession is not one of the first grade, nor of the 
second nor of the third. It is out-ranked by the professions of 
law, medicine, divinity, enginering, and even small politicians. 
With rare exceptions, its members are not the peers in public 
esteem of bankers, merchants, manufacturers, or agriculturists. 
The teacher comes in after all these. Of the many teachers in 
the land, how many occupy positions of public importance? 
Why is this? It is because, taken as a whole, its mem- 
bers are entitled to nothing better. The profession, even in 
its highest departments, involves elements which are apt to 
be belittling to mind and character. Its sphere of thought 
becomes narrow. The teacher always deals in the impractical, 
have not said in the impracticable. The principles taught 
in the schools are valuable because they are true and because 
they are applicable, some in one direction and some in another, 
to all the affairs of life. But the application of those princi- 
ples is made by the pupils when they leave college, and not by 
the professor who remains in it. Some of the best professors 
of medical science have been known to be wretched practi- 
tioners. Some of the best read lawyers are not successful in 
the strife of the forum, and it is possible that a good professor 
of engineering might be embarrassed if called on to build a 
bridge that one of his pupils with three years’ experience 
could easily construct. And thus it is, the teachers are not 
prepared for the strife away from the schoolroom. A teach- 
er’s life is almost necessarily monastic. His business shuts 
him up from the world. A recluse never becomes great, an 
even if he were to, the world would never know it. Then, too, 


teachers have not generally the means to travel, nor time for 

reading or thought. Hence they become provincial in their 

brought in continual contact 
stooping lowers his stature; 
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the unused muscle becomes flabby. The result of the un- 
happy influences named is, that the teacher is apt to become 
dogmatic, imperious, and impatient of contradiction. Teach- 
ers should hold higher rank, and be worthy of it. The teacher 
himself is the chief text-book in any seminary of learning. It 
was not what Socrates taught that made men of his pupils; 
it was Socrates himself. . Besides the communi- 
cated, let there stand before the pupil the colossal figure of a 
man with the grace of Apollo; with the muscle of Hercules, 
endowed with the genius of Aristotle, as well as with the com- 
mon sense of every-day life; with the practical sagacity no less 
than with theoretical wisdom ; versed not merely in musty lore, 
but familiar with current thoughts; combining the elegance of 
the gentleman with the daily beauty of Christian life; and 
from the sight of that figure the pupil will receive a far higher 
education than from schoolmaster’s drill, or from able text- 
books, or from learned lectures. The professor should 
take part, so far as his duties will allow, with other men in 
those active concerns of life in which many must coéperate, — 
so that his pupils may see that he is not only a man among 
boys, but a man among men. No teacher should allow him- 
to be a mere teacher. His mind should overleap his profes- 
sion. Our profession is that one which prepares all other men 
for theirs, and we are the makers of those who are, and are to 
be, the rulers of the world and the masters of its history and 


destiny. 

The address was greatly enjoyed, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was unbounded. 

After the address, the afternoon session adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION, 


At the evening session an interesting paper on the necessity 
for a spelling reform was read, which a lack of space compels 
us to omit. 

American Systems of Education. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, ex-State Supt. of Instruction, 
Pennsylvania, read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Leading Char- 
acteristics of American Systems of Education.“ 

Educational systems, as they exist in the United States, 
may be said to be indigenous. Certainly, there is nothing in 
any of the countries of the Old World from which they could 
have been copied. The germs of thought that gave rise to 
them may possibly have been derived from Holland. Holland 
established in the days of William the Silent, late in the six- 
teenth century, schools substantially free and open to all. 
The Pilgrim Fathers resided in Holland. The Dutch them- 


selves settled New York, and planted colonies along the Dela- 
ware. Roger Williams spoke the Dutch language fluently; 
and William Penn traveled and preached in the Netherlands. 
These are all significant facts; but it is certain our fathers 
brought no knowledge of systems of education with them, 
such as we now have. 

The feature of American school systems that is apt first to 
attract the attention of one who would note their characteris- 
tics is, that the schools provided are open to all children of 
18 age, without regard to sex, race, rank, color, or religion. 

f there are exceptions, they are too insignificant to invalidate 
the main statement. The country was slowin adopting this 
broad policy, but it has now settled the question in favor of 
complete equality in educational privileges, and we are to try, 
on a scale of magnitude unknown in any other country of the 
world, the experiment of universal education. 

The public schools of the United States are free. No charge 
whatever is made for instruction in any grade of school. The 
air of heaven-is not more free than education is to all the chil- 
dren of the Nation, rich and poor, high and low. This has 
not always been the case in this country, and it isso now in 
very few places abroad. The schools alone will answer the 
conditions of our political institutions. 

A third characteristic of public education in the United 
States is, that it is unsectarian. The schools are Christian in 
— but effort is made to avoid any exercise of a religious 
character that will offend the most tender conscience, It is 
because children of different religious denominations nearly 
always attend the same school, and their parents pay taxes for 
its support, because the public schools are “‘ common schools, 
open to all, that it has been found expedient to confine re- 
ligious instruction to the brief and simple exercises to which 
no one objects, or to dispense with them altogether. This 
course is owing to no spirit of irreligion: it is done to enable 
— to enjoy educational privileges without a violation of con- 

ence. 

Children are seldom admitted into the public schools of this 
country under the 
cating little children under this age, such as the infant schools 
of England, the Salles d’Asiles of France, or the kindergarten 
of certain German cities, has received much encouragement 
by the people at large. The opinion seems to prevail that the 
home is the best school for very young children. But while 
children are not permitted to enter school so young as in some 
European countries, they generally enjoy the privilege of re- 
maining a age time under instruction. Our laws permit chil- 
dren to attend school until they are twenty or twenty-one years 
of age, the average period during which a child may attend 
school in the United States being over fourteen years. — 1 
land closes the doors of her elementary schools against all chi 
dren at fifteen years of 5 Germany sat Austria, at fourteen ; 

ance, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, at thirteen ; and 
Italy, at twelve. In the Old World the period 2 Which a 
child may attend school is short because there is no d sposition 
on the part of those in power to see the common people edu- 
ated beyond the mere elements of knowledge, or to have them 
wise above the sphere to which they now belong; while with 
us, it is long because it is the spirit of our institutions to give 

| classes the best possible chance to obtain a good education 
and to better their condition in life. A school-period of four- 
teen years means graded schools, grammar and high schools, 
a liberal, free education for the masses of the people. Such a 
died Period is a sufficient answer to all argument against 
high schools and higher education. 
he National Government with us exerts no control in mat- 
ters of education in the several States. We have a distinct 


age of five or six years. No system of edu-/| po 


and r system of schools in every State and territory, 
nearly fifty of them in all, varied in form, accommodating 
themselves to the circumstances of the people in the several 
localities, but alike in most respects, and one in every essential 
principle. Grants of land to the several States for educational 
purposes have done much to strengthen systems of public edu- 
cation, and the time has come to set apart the whole proceeds 
of the sale of the remaining lands as a fund to aid in improv- 
ing sete and establishing new ones where none at present 
exist. 

The States themselves do not have much to do directly with 
the work of education. The real power in educational matters 
rests much nearer the people, the most characteristic prin- 
ciple of public education in America being the local manage- 
ment and local support of the schools. It is in the hands of 
the township and town governments, those local municipali- 
ties, so close to the people as to touch their very homes and 
hearts, that are intrusted mainly the responsibilities of educat- 
ing the children of the Nation. They are the imperium in im- 
perio of the American system of education. 


A Lively Interruption. 

After Dr. Wickersham’s paper, Prof. L. C. Dickey, A. M., 
of Georgia, having obtained the floor, spoke, opposing public 
schools, free scholarships, and monumental institutions. He 
stated, by way of explanation, that in this position he claimed 
to represent no section of the country, but spoke simply as a 


member of the Association, who, as yet, had not been con- 
verted to the public-school system, though he had heard it 
eulogized in the National, Southern, and State educational as- 
sociations, During his remarks he took occasion to say that 
he who is educated in the public schools, having learned to ac- 
cept without value received, would, in all probability, be 
a seeker of position through life; and that public schools, free 
scholarships, and monumental institutions were calculated to 
make scholars by charity, paupers in principles, ars in 
theory, and thieves in practice.“ He further stated, in refer- 
ence to monumental institutions, that the recent donations of 
General I. Seney, of New York, to Emory and Wesleyan Col- 
leges, in Georgia, were perhaps the most unfortunate circum- 
stanee that had happened to the educational interest of Geor- 
gia for the last ten years. 


THIRD DAY,—TuurspDaAy, JULY 21. 


The morning session of the General Association was called to 
order by President Smart, and prayer was offered by Dr. 
Rogers, of Tennessee. 


Moral and Literary Training. 


John B. Peaslee, Supt. of the Public Schools of Cincinnati, 
O., was introduced, and read a paper on Moral and Literary 
Training in Public Schools.“ Following is a brief synopsis of 
the excellent and able paper: 

I am decidedly in favor of the study of English literature 
in the high schools as a distinct branch. The classes should 
begin with the authors of to-day,—our American authors,— 
and go back to Chaucer, instead of beginning with the early 
writers and coming down to the present time. I desire, in the 
outset, to call attention to some of the errors which we now 
have in our methods of teaching. One is the amount of time 


that is given to arithmetic. I yield to no man in my estimate 
of the importance of this branch of study, but I must say 
that too much time is given toit. More than one-half of the 
time of the school is devoted to arithmetic; more than all the 
other studies combined receive,—while no time whatever is 
given to literature and composition. Let the teachers of these 
schools cut down the time given to that subject to within the 
bounds of reason, and introduce composition and business 
forms of letter-writing. Let us stop working at puzzles in 
arithmetic, which are about as profitable as the 15-puzzle, and 
turn our attention to reading and improvement in literature. 
Let the pupils acquaint themselves with the writings of the 
great authors, and let them take the results of this work into 
the schools, and they will revolutionize the country schools of 
the United States. 

Another mistake is the pernicious method of teaching his- 
tory by which the pupils are compelled to memorize page after 
page of the subjects. No historian, no mineralogist or chem- 
ist was ever made by committing text-books to memory. His- 
tory should be taught by biography. The life of Cromwell, 
Napoleon, or Washington contains nearly everything of im- 
rtance in the history of time. This is not mere theory; 
the method has been tried for three years in Cincinnati, and in 
one school more than five hundred historical sketches have 
been read within the past year. 

Another mistake is found in the fact, that too much is 
crowded into the high-school course which 1 belongs in 
the colleges and universities. I believe that gems 
of literature introduced into our schools, if properly taught, 
will be able to elevate and make our boys and girls grow up in- 
to better and nobler men and women. The right kind of read- 
ing will insure the right kind of r and the right kind 
of thinking will insure the right kind of acting. The secular 
world will get from it nothing that it could object to. At the 
shrine of noble thought the devotees of all creeds may bow as 
brothers. Let the public schools be the instrument of forming 
this common love for the noble and the beautiful, and who 
will fail to acknowledge that they will have performed a work 
of greater utility to man, and added a thousand fold to their 
value as factors in human progress? Who, even among the 
uneducated, has not felt a tinge of shame at the dullness of his 
own patriotism when reading the beautiful lines beginning, ‘ We 
eannot honor our country with too deep a reverence, we cannot 
love her with an affection too pure and fervent, we cannot serve 
her with an energy of pur or a faithfulness of zeal too 
steadfast and ardent.’ And what is our country? It is not 
the East, it is not the North, it is not the West, nor is it yet 
the South. What are these but the sister families of one 
greater, better, holier — — country. The practice, 
therefore, of memorizing choice thoughts of our best 


writers should be made a prominent feature of the school-work. 
By the aid of verse a store of beautiful imagery and glowing 
sentiment may be gathered up in childhood which in riper 
years may beguile the heavy hours of languor, solitude, and 
sorrow,—may enforce sentiments of piety, humility and tender- 
ness,—may soothe the soul to calmness, rouse it to honorable 
exertions, or fire it with virtuous indignation. What a beau- 
tiful lesson can be taught from the following lines from Whit- 
tier’s Snow Bound: 
Alas, for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
Who 1 lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournfal marbles play; 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own.’ 


Mr. Peaslee then went on to speak of the habit of novel- 
reading, and urged that children be provided with more whole- 


some reading than the dime-novels and sensational-stories that 
they so easily acquire a habit of reading. 


The Eyesight. 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Peaslee’s paper, 
Dr. A. W. Calhoun, the distinguished oculist of Atlanta, Ga., 
was introduced, and read a masterly paper on The Effects of 
Student-Life on the Eyesight.”’ 

After mapping out his subject, Dr. Calhoun said that it is in 
the school-room that the largest and most important part of the 
child’s school-life is spent; and while the whole energy is bent 
upon the proper development of the brain, it is not seldom 


that too little attention is given to the true maxim that only 
in a healthy body can a healthy mind live. At this time the 
eye must play the mediator between the brain and the subjects 
to be learned, and consequently the eye, which is itself devel- 
oping, undergoes powerful changes in proportion to the duties 
which it is called on to perform. The doctor went on to say: 
We always judge of an eye according to its length, and 
eyes of different length we have different vision. In this par- 
ticular we recognize three conditions known as conditions of 
refraction. They are: 

1. Emmetropia, or normal-sightedness. 

2. Myopia, or near-sightedness. 

3. Hypermetropia, or over-sightedness. 

The near-sighted eye is too long a ball and is an absolute 
disease, while the over-sighted eye is too short a ball and is a 
congenital defect. rtr. nfortunately it is not seldom 
that a great wrong is done children affected with over-sighted- 
ness,—parents and teachers attributing their slow progress in 
their studies to idleness or dullness, or a stubborn will. Very 
rarely before the fifth or sixth year of life does near-sightedness 
make its appearance,—about which time children usually be- 
gin their attendance at school,—but from this time on, under 
certain unfavorable circumstances, the eye gradually elongates, 
réaching and remaining, perhaps, at a certain point of elonga- 
tion a slight or high degree, or constantly increases through 
all the years of school-life, even to the twentieth or twenty- 
fifth year, and, indeed, in some instances continues slowly to 
lengthen through almost the whole life. 

** Doubtless the question has already been asked, Cannot the 
too short eye be made longer, and the too long eye be made 
shorter? No, I answer, for these changes in the eye must re- 
main forever unchanged. But we can correct the defect in the 
over-sighted eye so far as the unpleasant and painful symp- 
toms are concerned, and make the vision as comfortable as in 
the normal-sighted person; and we can make the near-sighted 
see not only near but distant objects. It would be out of place 
here to go into a detailed description of the means at our 
— for such correction. Suffice it to say, it is done in 
the first instance (the over-sighted eye) by the use of convex, 
and in the second (the near-sighted eye) by the use of concave 
glasses. Near-sightedness in city schools is more frequent 
than in the rural districts, due to the better surroundings in 
the country; less strain and more rest for the eye. Colored 
school-children are remarkably free from near-sightedness, the 
percentage exceedingly small. In the school -room there 
are two kinds of influences that work injuriously to the eye- 
sight. Under the first are classed all those things which com- 
pel the eye to strain itself in order to see distinetly small letters 
or objects; under the second, all those which cause a con- 

estion of, or rush of blood to, the head and eye. To the first 
— bad ventilation and improper light, too small and im- 
perfect type, pale ink, many successive hours at the same kind 
of work, as in reading, etc., without rest for the eye, bad 
lights, and keeping the eye engaged until late at night. To the 
second belong not only these things already enumerated, but 
also the construction and arrangement of the school-desks and 
benches, which, in many schools, make it next to impossible 
tor pupils to hold their bodies in a proper position for any 
length of time. , 

As to light, it is impossible to give the size a window should 
be to give a proper amount of light. A room twenty feet 
square should not contain less than seventy or eighty square 
feet of glass. The light should not come from directly in 
front, and especially is this the rule when artificial light is 
used. For when the light comes from directly in front of the 

erson, the pupil of the eye becomes unduly contracted, which 
s equivalent to reducing the quantity of light, since less light 
enters the eye from the object viewed, while the eye is exposed 
to too much light reflected from surrounding objects, and from 
the direct rays from the source of illumination. 

Neither should the light come from directly behind, as the 
object then lies in the shadow of the body. Nor yet from 
the right side, because the shadow of the hand falls across the 
page, and a moving shadow over a lighted surface not only re- 
duces the quantity of light and leads to a stooping position, 
but it is also more annoying to the eye than a uniform reduc 
tion in the illumination of even a greater degree. The best 
direction for the light to come is from the left-hand side, and 
from rather above than below the level of the head. Windows, 
therefore, should not be run down too near the floor, as they 
often do in class-rooms and offices I cannot agree with the 
opinion, often expressed, that the best direction for the light 
to come is from directly above. 


At the conclusion of the reading of Dr. Calhoun’s paper he 
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was asked what color the inside of a school-room should be, 
and replied that light blue was the best. 


What Shall we Teach? 


At the close of Dr. Calhoun’s paper, the regular order of the 
day was ready to be taken up, which was the discussion of the 
paper read Tuesday by A. J, Rickoff, entitled“ What Shall we 
Teach in our Elementary Schools?“ and of the paper read 
Wednesday by M. A. Newell, on “‘ A Proposed Revision of the 
Common School Curriculum.“ 

The papers were discussed in a spirited manner by different 
members of the Association, among them the following: Mrs. 
Pollock, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. Howard, of the Marietta 
(Ga.) Institute; Mr. Dowd of Ohio, Mr. Soldan of St. Louis, 
Mr. Slayton of Atlanta, Mr. Rucker of Kentucky, Mr. Mowry 
of Rhode Island, Mr. Barnett of Atlanta, Mr. DeWolf of 
Ohio, Mr. Vance of Kentucky, and Mr. Schumann of Atlanta. 

Messrs. Rickoff and Newell made pleasant replies to the 
numerous speeches. 

Business. 


A communication from the State Senate, inviting the mem- 
bers of the Association to seats with the body in the Senate 


chamber was received and read. 
The nominating committee of the Department of Elemen- 
tary Schools submitted the following nominations: 
President—J. M. Bloss, of Ohio. 
Vice-President—L. A. rs, of Louisiana. 
Secretary J. J. Burns, of Ohio. 
On motion the report was adopted, and the above-named 


persons declared duly elected to the respective offices for the 
ensuing year. 

A letter from Hon. A. H Stephens, announcing his regret on 
account of his inability to attend the meeting of the Associa- 
tion, was received. 

Mr. Orr, of Georgia, made some announcements relative to 
an excursion to Tallulah Falls, after which the morning ses- 


sion adjourned. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


At 3 o’clock the meeting of the Department of Normal 
Schools was called to order by the president, Prof. Jerome 
Allen, president of the Normal School of Geneseo, N. V. 

The report of the committee on nominations was received, 


and was as follows: 

For President—C. C. Rounds, of Maine. 

For Vice-President—T. C. H. Vance, of Kentucky. 

For Secretary—Jerome Allen, of New York. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and the persons 
named were declared duly elected officers of the department 


for the ensuing year. 
President Allen then delivered a short address, on the Aims 


and Objects of the Normal School. 


The Normal School. 


Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, president of the Iowa State Normal 
School, read a paper on What Constitutes a Normal School,“ 
in which he made the following points, which he discussed 
under seven heads: 4 

The purpose of normal schools is the preparation of teach- 
ers for the various positions in the entire school system of the 
people. A normal school must instruct the student in the 
sciences. A normal school must teach the science of mind 
thoroughly and fully. A normal school must teach the philos- 
ophy of education. A normal school must teach the sys- 
tems of instruction for all phases of school-room work. A 
normal school should maintain a model or training depart- 
ment. A normal school must develop professional spirit, cul- 
tivating the science of education and deepening the devotion 
of its students to their profession. And I would add yet a 
seventh feature to the normal school,—the development of a 
noble manhood and womanhood in all its students. 

I would unite to all this true culture, not so much in the mere 
conventionalities of society, but in goodness of heart and agree- 
ableness of manners. I would have the normal school point out 
the sources of all moral knowledge and the divine force that 
regulates the human will. I would b this moral power of 
the teacher to bear upon every pupil, by which the highest 
morals and habits of the purest virtue, will be inculcated, both 
by conscious aud unconscious tuition. 


Discussion. 


Mr. T. C. H. Vance, of Lexington, Ky., then read a paper 
which criticised normal schools in a very severe manner. 

At the conclusion of the reading, the two papers were freely 
discussed pro and con. 

Mr. Ware, of the Atlanta University, spoke in favor of free 


schools. 

Mr. DeWolf, State School Comr. of Ohio, spoke on the sub- 
ject of normal schools. He said that he would regret to see 
the teachers of Ohio laced by normal school graduates. 
„At the same time Ohio is not without the normal-school 

t. Teachers must be instructed in the sciences, and teach 

science of the mind. It can be better taught in the old- 
established schools than in any other way. But there is no 
opposition to a right spirit of normal schools, in Ohio.“ 


Commissioner Orr, of Georgia, said: “‘I am an older man 
than many members of this association, but I am young in 
this matter. The Atlanta University, a colored institution, is 
the only college in the State that makes any pretentions to a 
normal school. My subordinates tell me that the teachers 
who are turned out from the normal schools are far superior 
to any other. We must look away from the colleges for teach- 


ers. I feel very deeply the importance of having in the 


a normal school for white teachers, and a normal school for 
colored teachers.’’ 

Other gentlemen spoke on the matter, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Kindergarten. 


At 6 o’clock Mrs. Pollock, of Washington, gave an exhibi- 
tion of her kindergarten system and its workings, which was 
much enjoyed. 


In Wonderland.”’ 


A very large audience assembled at DeGive’s, in the evening, 
to hear the illustrated lecture of Prof. Wm. J. Marshall, of 
Fitchburgh, Mass. The lecture is a description of the great 
Yellowstone National Park in the north-west corner of Wyo- 
ming Territory. The park, which was a place of national, or 
rather world-wide interest, stretches a little way into Montana 
and Idaho, covering the country about the extreme head waters 
of the Madison, Yellowstone, and Gellatin rivers, on the east- 
ern slope of the main range of the Rocky Mountains, and 
Falls Fork of the Snake River on the Pacific slope, and com- 
prising a region sixty-five miles long by fifty-five miles wide, or 
a tract larger than the States of Delaware and Rhode Island. 


LAST DAY—Faipay, JULY 22. 


The Department of Industrial Education met at half-past 8 
o’clock, and was called to order by the president, Hon. E. E. 
White, of LaFayette, Ind. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
names for officers of the department for the ensuing year, 
which report was adopted: 

President—C. O. Thompson, of Worcester, Mass. 
Vice-President—Henry H. Fick, of Cincinnati, O. 
Secretary —S. R. Thompson, of Lincoln, Neb. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring presidént. 


Industrial Education. 


President White read a short address, embodying his views 
on the general objects of industrial education. Below is the 
substance of the paper: » 

At the meeting of this department at Chautauqua, last year, 
I presented as an opening address a discussion of the question 
of Technica! Instruction in Public Schools. On this occasion, 


it seems sufficient to present a brief statement of the princi- 
ples advocated and the conclusions reached in that address 

1. The State has a right to teach any branch of knowledge 
that will promote the public welfare, but the right of the State 
to teach any branch does not necessarily make such instruc- 
tion its duty. The obligation of the State to teach is condi- 
tioned by its ability and also by the necessities of the case. 
When needed instruction is or will be efficiently given by 
other agencies, the State may or may not provide it,—such pro- 
vision being then simply a question of expediency. he 
+ duty is met when necessary instruction is efficiently 

ven. 

2. The primary and imperative duty of the public school is 
to provide instruction and training of general application and 
utility. It is a common school,—a school designed to provide 
an education open to all youth and useful to all, — an educa- 
tion that prepares youth as a class to be, to do, and to enjoy 
the most possible in life. No knowledge or training which is 
not in harmony with this primary function has a true place in 
the public school. Whatever is taught must be an element of 
general education. 

3. It follows from the above statements that the public 
school may properly teach all those elements of technical 
knowledge which may be made an efficient means of general 
training, and this includes the training of the eye and hand 
as well as the more direct culture of the mind and the heart. 
Lt also follows that it is not the duty of the public school to 
teach special trades or pursuits, or to provide technical train- 
ing which has only a special application. It has done its part 
in preparing youth for special pursuits when it has provided 
an efficient general preparation for all pursuits. 

4. The public school, as above defined, exhausts neither the 
right nor the duty of the State in education. It may encour- 
age or support higher institutions of a literary, scientific, or 
industrial character. It may establish schools to meet the 
educational and industrial needs of unfortunate youth, as the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, etc.; and it may encourage or pro- 
mote important industrial interests. It is difflenlt to state a 
limiting principle. It may suffice to say that the State should 
do nothing in special education, as a permanent policy, which 
—— clearly shows will be efficiently provided by private 
enterprise. 


Discussion. 


On motion of Consul-General Hitz, of Switzerland, the 
president’s address was unanimously approved by the depart- 
ment. He also made some appropriate remarks on the paper, 
and offered the following propositions: 

1. What elements of technical knowledge should be taugh 

\ ons of the kindergarten to elemen industrial 
classes in the common schools. o 

3. How elementary knowledge of domestic arts, of mechanics, 

— 1 ture may be taught in city and rural common 


* neorporated in the curriculum tary common 
The author s that the first be referred to Mr. E. E. 


White; the second, to Mr. Hailman; and the fourth, to Mr. J. 
M. Wilson. The question was referred to the executive com- 
for on. 

report of 8. R. Thompson, secretary of the Department 
of Industrial Education, was read, and showed the names of 
the industrial schools established during the year; the estab- 


lishment of new industrial departments in schools heretof 
in operation ; new and improved facilities for teaching manual 


arts in schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind, or in reform 
schools; movements looking toward the introduction of tech- 
nical and industrial training; the general drift of public opinion 
on the subject of industrial training. The paper was a very 
lengthy but an exceedingly important one. 

he following resolution was presented by Mr. C. C. Rounds, 
and adapted: 

Resolved. That the U. 8. Commissioner of Education be requested to 
embody in an educational circular the 3 presented to this department 
by President K. K. White, a general and brief statement of the condition 
of industrial education in the country previous to 1889, and the report of 
the secretary on the progress of industrial education during the year 1880, 
and that the attention of educators and the press be especially called to 


this publication. 

On motion it was ordered that the secretary be requested to 
continue his investigations during the year. 

An excellent address by Prof. L. L. Thompson, of Purdue 
University was then delivered, and after the address some 
specimens of the work of the pupils of the university were 
exhibited showing the course of study. 

The department then adjourned. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Department of 
Industrial Education, the General Association was called to 


order by President Smart. 
The Century and the School. 

Louis F. Soldan, principal of the city normal schools of St. 
Louis, read a lengthy but exceedingly interesting paper on the 
above topic. Briefly summarized, the paper was as follows: 

There is probably no other institution which has been made 
so extensively the subjects of attacks and abuse as the school. 
But even in the unreasonable demands made upon it, there is 


an element not entirely unsatisfactory to the friend of educa- 
tion, namely, that all these demands imply an almost bound- 
less confidence in the power of education. In all the evils 
which beset the body politic, the school is expected to 
furnish some remedy which will cure or prevent them. 
The belief is characteristic of the century, and we do not find 
fault with it, even when it speaks in exaggeration of what the 
school can do for the State, and when it forgets*that life, fam- 
ily, civil vocations, the press, the pulpit, are just as important 
and responsible factors in education as the schools. Neglects 
in education cannot and should not be charged to the school 
alone. There are two distinct classes of demands, how- 
ever, which the century makes upon the school. 

The one is that the school should be in harmony with the 
practical aims, and with the spirit of the times, and the other 
that it should help to guard those interests which are as old 
as the human race itself; namely, the ethical interests which 
alone constitute man a civilized being, and make uprightness 
and charity part of their nature. The demands of the century 
on the school are, then, first of a practical, and second of an 
ethical character. 

If the practical demand is that the school should accord 
with the spirit of the century, it becomes necessary to inquire 
what the spirit of the century is, so that we may know accord- 
ing to what standard the school should shape its course. Up 
to the time of the civil war the Nation was divided by the in- 
compatible systems of slave labor and competitive labor, and 
by an honest diversity of opinion in regard to constitutional 
provisions. But these distinctions have been removed by the 
results of the war. A new era has now commenced, and we 
may say it boldly, that the era of the past twenty years has put 
in place of what the constitution calls a more perfect union of 
the States, the perfect union of South and North, a union 
which will last forever. Before the beginning of this era, you 
might have drawn a line across the continent and said: “‘ Here 
ends the community of interests; here is the North and there 
isthe South. Here is agriculture and there is manufactures 
and commerce. Here is black, there is white labor. Here are 
immigrants, there are slaves. Here is public, there is private 
education.”” But twenty years of the era of complete unifica- 
tion have passed, and where is this demarkation line now? It 
has vanished in he quick process which is forming now the 
most perfect union of all times. 

Our age is an age of effective work and labor,—the activity 
of the school is, therefore, directed toward a double task. 
The imparting of knowledge, and the formation of a habit 
of unremitting steady indus The century demands that 
the school should work for life. The changes made in the 
most progressive school systems, as for instance, the introduc- 
tion of drawing, of the manual training of the kindergarten 
and its training of the senses. All these innovations give evi- 
dence of the responsive tendency of the school, and of the 
teaching profession to do justice to reasonable demands. It is 
unwise and unjust in criticising the school to dwell exclusively 
on what ought to be done, and to ignore the great things al- 
ready accomplished. 

The school should be of service to the Nation also. Without 
intermission, year after year, multitudes of immigrants arrive 
at our shores. The parents speak a hundred tongues, the 
child soon speaks but one,—the language of our country. To 
each child the school gives a new tongue; to each home it 
sends a youthful interpreter of American life and American 
institutions. 

The school should educate for life. But man’s life glitters 
in double colors. He lives a life within and a life without. 
His eye sees the sun of the world, but deep in his heart rise 
the stars of his own fate. All hunt for treasures which few 
find. Unmixed happiness is a rare guest in the house of man, 
but disappointment and care come like the days of the year. 
J cannot escape the sorrows of life, for we carry them 
with us: 


„Behind the rider sitteth dark-faced care, 
And with the sailor sails she through the waves.” 


Senator Brown’s Address. 


Senator Brown was then introduced to the audience, and 
spoke as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I came into the hall with no expec- 
tation of addressing you, and did not expect to be introduced; 


(Continued on page 111. 
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e Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
Need in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


— 


THE NATIONAL ASSOC, AT ATLANTA. 


Editor Journal :—I am so much pleased with the JourRNAL 
or EpucaTIon that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of ex- 
pressing to you my appreciation. I have just finished reading 
your report of the meeting Atlanta. I wished very much to 
attend the meeting, but was detained at home by the duties 
of my profession, and I feel very grateful for such excellent re- 
ports of the papers and discussions as I find in Taz JouRNAL. 

It is very evident that the waters of educational interest are 
being moved, and this is encouraging. But it seems to me 
very unfortunate that there is not a more perfect unanimity 
of opinion as to what needs to be, and can be, done for the im- 
provement of our common schools. It seems to me there 
ought to be established in all the States an educational com- 
mission of men supported by the State, and charged with the 
work of devising and applying to the schools practical schemes 
of study. 

One of the obstacles in the way of educational progress now 
is to be found in the fact that the people have the impression 
that the most progressive educationists do not themselves 
know what they wish to do, or how it should be}done, to be in 
the best way. Such a commission as I have mentioned could 
settle their differences among themselves, agree upon a policy, 
and by a reciprocal support could push it with a good prospect 
of success. F. P. Woop. 

Acton, Mass., Aug. 13, 1881. 


—— 
THE USE OF “GOOD BEHAVIOR.” 


We do not intend by the heading of this article to imply that 
there can be any question about the necessity of good manners, 
or to point out what their use is; for we might as well call in 
question the propriety of decent dress. We design to make a 
few remarks merely upon what kind of use is to be made of 
the new school Reader which is known by the title of Good 
Behavior. 

Some seem to think that the object of this book is to serve 
the teacher as a kind of private key to an understanding of 
the principles of polite intercourse, which the teacher only 18 
to acquire, the pupils being left to guess what these principles 
are from what they see and hear from the teacher. But this 
idea is not in accord with the American mode of teaching, 
which is that both pupils and teacher should learn from the 
same source. Arithmetic, or geography, or any other study, 
might as well be learned from what the teacher knows of it, 
as that the principles of good behavior should be acquired in 
that way. Thedesign of the book Good Behavior, which em- 
bodies a system for the development of the science of manners, 
is that it shall be kept in the possession of the pupil as well as 
in that of the teacher; that the necessity of its observance 
should be inculcated by frequent reference to it by the teacher 
on apt occasions, and that it shall be gone through by the way 
of reading-lessons, at least once in every school term. 

Let us suppose the case of some country schoolma’am, say 
sixteen years old, with her first school of some twenty or thirty 
scholars, This inexperienced child, with no knowledge of the 
world; with nothing but ‘ innate consciousness’’ of what con- 
stitutes good manners; midst a reckless state of sentiment let 
loose by political license, in which authority is set aside, 
trampled on, and forgotten;—this child under these circum- 
stances, is to impress upon the minds of embryo statesmen, 
sovereign voters, pillars of church and State, future mothers, 
and perhaps mistresses of the White House, the first perma- 
nent bias which is to determine their manners! The first les- 
sons thus given will be the abiding ones in shaping the man- 
hers of the people, and it is hardly possible that such manners 
should be good, or even tolerable. They would be better 
qualified for continuing licentiousness in politics, latitudina- 
rianism in religion, divorces in married life, and disreputable 
looseness in social intercourse, than for sustaining republican 
government, 

But if, on the other hand, this schoolma’am is aided by the 
authority of a text-book, which is inculcated as an expressly- 
necessary part of all enlightened education; if this book is 
read, deferred to, and quoted as authority; if the system which 
it initiates in school is carried from there into the cottage, the 
farmhouse, the city tenement-house, andj the mansion of the 
wealthy,—then, not only would the authority of the teacher be 
Strengthened, and the discipline of her school be improved, 

but her agency would be in harmonious accord with those ed- 
ucational influences which are necessary for preserving our 
republican institutions. 

Good behavior is self-government; and with a self-govern- 
ing people it should be the first lesson inculcated in their ele- 
mentary schools, To expect that country schoolma’ams, who 


authority or good manners, without more aids than they now 
possess, is altogether unreasonable. EDUCATOR. 
Brattleboro, Vt., 1881. 


— — 
THE UNTAUGHT SCIENCE. 


The echoes of the assassin’s pistol have rolled from the 
Potomac to the two oceans, awakening the public to the pe- 
culiarity of our institutions. 

Absurd as is the idea of connecting the violent demonstra- 
tion of an erratic intellect with any political faction, neverthe- 
less one naturally questions the purity of politics in seeking 
the cause, or even the possibility of the alien act. 

One scarcely begins, before leaving the lunacy of the disap- 
pointed office-seeker to the courts, for the problem of check- 
ing the madness of machine excesses in election. 

Boast as we may in all pride of the material and intellect- 
ual development of the Nation, and of the independence and 
equality of its people in all political rights, yet we are forced 
to blush at methods of pitting party against party in the fight 
for office. 

A whole nation is outraged, and cries in indignation at vio- 
lence to the body of its chief, whom a few months previous 
nearly half the country were seeking to wound in every imag- 
inable vulnerable point of character. Deceit, falshood, and 
forgery failed to arouse a tithe of the indignation that one lit- 
tle lump of lead has done. In that same campaign, I doubt 
not had the soldier who numbered next in ballots not been 
armored with equally invulnerable character, he would have 
suffered attacks far more dreaded than in the field of duty 
where he won his stars. 

Ambition is laudable, but when it centers in self and never 
radiates, it is detested selfishness, and selfishness of men in 
office has cast a stigma on the word “ politieian ” in this coun- 
try. We want not politicians, but statesmen, whose aim shall 
be above the spoils of office, and whose career shall be beyond 
deadlocks; but still more do we want a patriotic people, from 
whom to elect our statesmen. We need a more intelligent 
caucus for minor offices; assurance that good nominees will be 
elected; and a spirit that will cry out, and vote out, the selfish 
scramblers for spoils. 

In a word, we want a people more intelligent in public du- 
ties. It is useless to look to the pulpit and press for the rem- 
edy. (Incumbents of the former do not want to stain their 
hands; many of the latter have hands too deeply dyed already.) 
They begin their work too late. Patriotism must be instilled 
in childhood, and he who controls the future pulpit and press, 
and all politics, is the common-school teacher. To him de- 
voted mothers look for such sentiments of statesmanship in 
the land, that their sons cannot be struck from behind, when 
Providence and the people put them at posts of danger. 

With our increasing policy of “secular schools, with 
scarcely a hint of religion therein, and hardly a breath of 
ethics; with only a smattering of constitutional law in higher 
institutions, and never a pinch of patriotism save where a 
noble heart bursts the confines of the curriculum, our schol- 
ars receive their diplomas without the faintest conception of 
all they owe to the Nation, the State, or society. They are 
crammed in what will magnify self. Educators, is this always 
to be so? Is political science to remain untaught ? 

New York, August, 1881. J. M’E. DRAKE. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—The minister of public instruction, with the ap- 
proval of the superior council, has made an important reform 
in the distribution of brevets. There are to be three degrees: 
1st. The Elementary brevet, conferring the right to teach and 
representing the minimum of what one has the right to exact 
from any one who pretends to instruct children. 2d, The 
Superior brevet, giving to professors the facility of reaching 
the directing of primary schools, which already existed, but 
can no more be obtained by a series of examinations. 3d. The 
brevet of pedagogical aptitude, of new creation, dating from 
4th January, 1881, which has the object of proving not only 
that one has the necessary knowledge, but also the talent for 
instructing, organizing, and directing a school, a superior de- 
gree of competence and personal experience. 

In imitation, perhaps, of the Summer schools which have 
become popular in our own country, may be mentioned La 
Concordia, a private institution for the study of modern lan- 
guages, in which the students pass à part of the summer in 
La Schrina, a delicious gorge of the Alps, at a height of 4,300 
feet above the level of the sea, and quite detached from the 
ordinary routes of tourists. The pupils number about a hun- 
dred, and are said to speak ten different languages. 

The Socteté Nationale d Education, of Lyons, France, offers 
a prize of five hundred francs to the best essay (mémoire) un- 
published, in French, or in a foreign language, on this subject: 
4. Can education be completely made in the school without the 
teacher developing in the child the religious sentiment ?”’ The 
papers are to be addressed with the usual formalities, before 
the 1st October, 1882, to M. Palud, bookseller, rwe de la Bourse 


sive the earliest educational impressions to more than half our 
People, can inculeate proper discipline, or a due respect for 
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LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


ENIGMA: 180 LETTERS. 


My 80, 33, 39, 42, 169, 4, 18, 47, 80, 25, 57, 19, a French 
teacher, patronized by Napoleon and Josephine. 

My 7, 12, 5, 14, 9, 10, 30, 64, 52, 53, 24, 22, 2, 48, 38, 27, 
41, 50, 61, 66, 63, 23, a distinguished American teacher who 
has devoted a long life to the cause of education. 

My 47, 83, 89, 64, 128, 154, 86, 60, 93, 71, 85, 27, 102, 10, 
119, 121, 21, 148, 118, an English lady to whom the cause of 
rational education is much indebted; wrote Zarly Lessons and 
Hymns in Prose for Children, for her little pupils. 

My 169, 85, 68, 11, 17, 11, 6, 51, a pioneer in the higher 
education of women in the United States. 

My 67, 28, 18, 40, 102, 119, 82, 59, 73, 81, 161, 95, 121, 
27, 15, 49, 11, an educational writer and editor of the Kinder- 
garten Messenger. 

My 94, 174, 97, 108, 35, 100, 62, 119, 120, 123, 65, 106, 
131, 122, 46, 72, 16, 98, 150, a teacher in early life, and since, 
a popular authoress. 

My 158, 17, 87, 40, 57, 27, 162, 105, 144, 36, 22, 11, a dis- 
tinguished English philanthropist, and teacher of poor children 
and criminals, 

My 107, 80, 169, 127, 70, 20, 34, 43, 135, 92, 104, well and 
widely known as an educator and a writer on educational top- 
ics, was the leader in a great reform in female education. 

My 80, 33, 100, 37, 42, 169, 56, 77, 78, 141, 153, 112, 117, 
professor of 21 nar Ag Vassar College. 

My 80, 127, 132, 135, 169, 168, 149, 180, 1, 4, 103, 28, 96, 
55, a French novelist and governess of Louis Philippe. 

My 80, 33, 10, 1, 42, 22, 107, 5, 165, 45, 34, 43, 100, 23, 
138, 171, 173, 146, 112, 56, an American authoress, teacher, 
and editor, who married an Italian nobleman, 

My 80, 147, 34, 16, 61, 101, an Irish novelist. My 20, 43, 
96, 126, 158, is one of her works, 

My 134, 174, 23, 20, 34, 125, 130, 24, 148, 157, 137, 58, 
159, 44, 43, 80, an English lady who established au Industrial 
School for girls in India, and an Emigrants’ Home, and an 
Agency Office for the procurement of situations for young 
women in Sydney, Australia. 

My 169, 33, 68, 142, 38, 101, 92, 42, 26, 69, 27, 79, 41, 112, 
113, 50, a kindergarten teacher in New York city. 

My 90, 57, 179, 19, 11, 130, 88, 97, 7, 76, 156, 67, 108, the 
nom de plume of an authoress who was a teacher and mis- 
1 , 82, 119, 117, 91, 114, a kindergarten teacher in St. 

ouis. 

My 64, 27, 2, 176, 85, 18, 128, 80, 102, 11, 99, established 
the first female seminary in Richmond, Va. 
| My 148, 102, 32, 122, 121, 27, 127, 110, 163, 29, a learned 
Italian lady upon whom the University of Bologna, in 1732 
conferred the title of doctor. She was afterwards appointed 
professor of experimental philosophy in the University. 

* 120, 117, 60, 40, 47, 119, 123, 52, 167, 140, 160, 164, 
39, 4 55 128, 148, 4, the maiden name of the wife of Ed- 
ward IV. 

My 74, 180, 57, 51, 145, 170, 6, 49, a talented Scotch lady, 
wife of a governor of Virginia, was one of the founders and 
first president of the Female Humane Association of the city 
of Richmond. 

My 30, 64, 59, 53, 85, 68, 87, 80, 158, 104, 154, 8, 87, 124, 
15, 83, 89, 153, wife of the Marquis de Rambouillet, lived in 
the 17th century. Her house was the resort of learned men, 
among whom were Corneille and Bossuet. 

My 75, 92, 12, 111, 128, 102, a saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, who, with ten others, was massacred at Cologne. 

My 152, 17, 115, 166, 35, 28, 155, 95, 172, 135, 169, 119, 
100, 129, 48, 37, born in 1758, died in 1817, was made pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Bologna. 

My 31, 54, 168, 162, 13, 14, 11, one of the works written 
by the author of the Wide Wide World 

My 116, 97, 176, 183, 148, 121, 103, 87, 17, 28, 127, wife of 
the emperor Claudius before he was raised to the throne. 

My 66, 177, 112, 155, 174, 73, a Jewish prophetess in the 
time of King Josiah. 

My 151, 47, 175, 136, 178, 25, 81, 63, the woman credited 
with assisting in the education of Socrates by perfecting his 
patience. M. E. 8. 
JUMBLE. 


The heads of a kingdom all lie most,— 
That is, all of his whose school uneasy —_ 8 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR JULY 21. 
RIppLE.— The vowels a, e, i, o, and u. 
ENIGMA. — Our common school. 

RHOMBOID.— 


A ‘SCALY’ STORY. 
A Major loved a maiden 80 
His warlike heart was soft as DO. 
He oft would kneel to her and say: 
Thou art of life my only RE. 
„Ahl if but kinder thou wouldst be, 
And sometimes sweetly smile on MI. 
Thou art my life, my guiding star, 
I love thee near; I love thee FA. 
My passion I cannot control; 
Thou art the idol of my SOL.’ 
The maiden said: Oh, fie! ask Pa. 
How can you go on thus? Oh, LA!“ 
This Major rose from bended knee, 
And went her father for to SI. 
The father thought no match was finer, 
The Major once had been a minor.“ 
They married soon, and after that 
Dwelt in ten rooms, all on one flat.” 


So happy ends this little tale, 
For they lived on the grandest scale.“ 
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THE conditional selection of Saratoga as the meeting- 
place of the National Educational Association was a 
wise decision of the directors; and if rightly managed, 
the next gathering may be one of the largest as well as 
one of the best ever held. Saratoga is a popular resort 
for all classes of people, and its facilities for the accomo- 
dation of a large assembly are quite exceptional. The 
hotels are palatial, with parlors and halls capable of 
seating from 1,000 to 3,000 people. There is a legion 
of first-class boarding‘houses, with low rates of board, 
while the walks, drives, and amusements, with oppor- 
tunities for excursions to Lake George and Champlain, 
the mountains of New York and New England, the 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, and the Saguenay, 
renders it unsurpassed for the worldly side of an edu- 
cational company. Saratoga is to a certain extent a 
railroad center for Eastern, Western, and Southern 
travel; and if railroad managers and hotel proprietors 
are wise in the adjustment of rates of travel and board, 
there is little doubt but that a really national meeting 
of great proportions in numbers and interest will be 
held within the limits of the empire State. We be- 
speak for President Orr and his associates in the 
arrangement of plans, a satisfactory adjustment of all 
the details which will go to make a successful meeting 
of educators at Saratoga. 


Emory ColLxex, Ga., under the presidency of Dr. 
Haygood, the author of “Our Brother in Black,” has 
received another windfall in a second donation of 
fifty thousand dollars from Mr. George I. Seney of 
New York. Emory College was founded at Oxford, 
Ga., by a few noble, Christian men, forty-five years ago; 
and since that time has done a good work for primary 
and higher education in the South. By the war, the 
South was devasted educationally as well as physically ; 
her schools and colleges were closed, and, in too many 
cases, the buildings were either destroyed, or so long 
disused and so badly misused as to have lost their 
value. Add to this the loss of libraries and the privi- 
leges of scholars and scholarship, and it becomes a 
gigantic work to raise the educational structure 
on new and enduring foundations. One thing 
the South has, not in abundance,—but enough to 
build a sound educational system,—namely, men and 
women of great faith and purpose. To these men and 
women the capitalists of the North may commit their 
generous bequests with a certainty that they will not 


be squandered, but will be wrought into the fabric of 
the new civilization which is so rapidly growing up in 
the South. The South is poor in many respects, but 
it is rich in a future prospect for its people, who are not 
truly represented by the noisy politicians, who some- 
times misrepresent her; and the gifts of Seney and 
such as he will help to build up “monumental institu- 
tions, not “to make scholars by charity, paupers in 
principle, beggars in theory, and thieves in practice,” but 
rather to make scholars charitable, to endow paupers 
with the true principles of success, to overturn the 
theory of tramps and beggars, and to cheat thieves of 
their tricks by the universal dissemination of virtue and 
knowledge. 


L. C. Dickey, A. M., or Ga., on Public Schools, 
Free Scholarships, and Monumental Educational Institu- 


tions. —At the recent convention of the National Edu- 


cational Association, in Atlanta, Ga., during a discus- 
sion that occurred after the reading of a paper by J. 
P. Wickersham, on the “ American System of Public 
Schools,” L. C. Dickey, A. M., of Georgia, spoke, op- 
posing public schools, free scholarships, and monumen- 
tal educational institutions. He stated, by way of ex- 
planation, that in this position he claimed to represent 
no section of the country, but spoke simply as a mem- 
ber of the Association who had not, as yet, been con- 
verted to the public school system, though he had heard 
it eulogized in the National, Southern, and State educa- 
tional associations. Claiming the child to be a sacred 
trinity,—the mind, the microcosm, in which heaven and 
earth center, and the truly cultivated intellect, the 
brightest gem of youth,—he argued that the public 
school is unsuited to such an individual, and incompar- 
able with such a purpose; and that he who is educated 
in such school is apt to lack in noble principles, be de- 
ficient in true manhood, and having learned to accept, 
without returning value received, be a mere seeker of 
easy position through life. That free schools, free 
scholarships, and monumental institutions are largely 
calculated to make men scholars by charity, paupers in 
principle, beggars in theory, and thieves in practice. 
As practical proof of the same, it was claimed that the 
United States have already, to a great extent, become 
a nation of beggars, not to say thieves ; and that asking 
alms is even now popularly practiced in almost every 
grade of American society, from the position of com- 
mon street-pauper to that of ex-Presidency of the Re- 
public. He further argued, opposing monumental edu- 
cational institutions, that the recent donation made by 
George I. Senney, of New York, to Emory and Wes- 
lyan colleges of Georgia, constituted, perhaps, the most 
unfortunate circumstance that has happened in connec- 
tion with the educational interest of the State, in the 


past ten years. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING IN VIRGINIA. 


We look for the reports of Dr. Ruffner on Virginia 
school-keeping with the same interest that welcomed 
the yearly appearance of Horace Mann’s reports of the 
Massachusetts schools, a generation ago. The Doctor 
uses his opportunity, in the report for the year ending 
July 30, 1880, to discuss several topics of great impor- 
tance to southern education ; to give an account of the 
services of the Peabody Educational Fund in Virginia; 
and to present an interesting series of answers from 
county and city superintendent to important questions. 
He is able to state that the year which closed July 30, 
1880, was “the best in all res ” The number of 
schools and school attendants was more than double the 
previous year. More State money was obtained; two 
hundred new school-houses built; a great revival of 
interest in teachers’ institutes, and other means of pro- 
fessional improvement was observed; and the whole 
machinery of public instruction moved harmoniously. 


There are now nearly five thousand public schools in 
Virginia, two hundred and five of which are graded, 


enrolling 220,706 pupils, of whom 128,404 are in aver- 
age daily attendance, 7,262 of them studying the higher 
branches. Nearly 5,000 teachers are employed at sal- 
aries from $25 to $30 per month, and the schools are 
taught an average of five and a half months. Virginia 
expended last year $946,000 for public schools. Be- 
sides this estimate there are more than 26,000 pupils in 
the State attending private, elementary, high, and col- 
legiate schools; and 1,700 teachers employed in them. 
The reports of county superintendents reveal a gratify: 
ing progress in public interest in education. 

The most interesting portion of the report is the 
summary of work for the past ten years. Although 
there were partial efforts, at different periods in the 
history of the State, the present public school system 
of Virginia is really the growth of the past ten years, 
and Dr. Ruffner is recognized as the head and front of 
the great achievements of this decade in popular educa- 
tion. During that time, the total expenditure for com- 
mon schools has doubled; the number of schools in- 
creased from 3,000 to 5,000; twice as many pupils 
enrolled; the yearly length of the schools increased a 
month ; the number of school-houses multiplied from 
200 to 2,400 ; and improvements in the quality of teach- 
ing achieved of which no statistics can represent the 
importance. It is probable that Virginia, to-day, leads 
all the original Southern States, save Maryland and 
Missouri, in the general efficiency of its public school 
work. There is no reason why her old-time distinction 
as Mother of Presidents” and leader in political af- 
fairs, should not be excelled in the new era by her suc- - 
cess in education. No man so fully realizes this fact as 
Dr. Ruffner. Ifthe Virginia people of all parties and 
both races would be advised by the unanimous opinion 
of the most celebrated American schoolmen, they would 
remove their whole school system, according to the 
Doctor’s solemn warning, from the realm of partisan 
politics; give him an indefinite lease of his present 
position ; establish a great normal college for its whites 
and utilize Hampton for its colored teachers; build a 
worthy “annex” to its State university for young 
women, and turn on all available force to bring New 
Virginia in line with the educational opportunities of 
the Northern States east of the Atlantic. In this new 
career of glory the Old Dominion has the right to the 
sympathy and pecuniary backing of the North and the 
National Government. For our part, we would be glad 
to see a dozen of our most eminent American school- 
men put to work, at once, in the Southern States. If 
Dr. Harris could be placed at Austin, Texas, at the 
head of its new University; and Supt. Parker trans- 
ferred to Richmond, in a great normal College, to in- 
struct the bright young people of that State in the 
beautiful methods of the new education; and a genuine 
joining of hands all around take place for the children; 
Dr. Ruffner, at the end of his next decade of service, 
could make an exhibit which would fill the heart of 
every American patriot and Christian with joy and 
hope. 


— Mr. Chas. Francis Adams, Jr., in his valuable book on 
railroad accidents, exposes the obstinacy and ignorance of the 
average practical mechanic,” who, for years, violated the 
plain scientific principle that the line of resistance should be 
the line of greatest strength. Thus, in the building of cars, 
the couplings, dawheads, and platforms were placed beneath 
the sills. The consequence was that, for thirty years, a series 
of frightful accidents, from “oscillation”? and “ telescoping,” 
was the cause of half the loss of life from railroad travel. It 
required a generation to pound into the thick heads of these 
„practical“ builders the idea brought forth in the Miller plat- 
form, and the Westinghouse train-brake; the ingenuity dis- 
played in inventing theoretical objections to the appliance far 
exceeding that required for inventing it.“ The most obstinate 


resistance to the establishment of thorough training in indus- 
trial arts is not coming from the schoolmen, who universally 
favor it in the most useful and effective method in separate 
schools. It comes from a great crowd of “ practical men“ of 
affairs, who, having succeeded in the old wasteful and de- 
structive haphazard ways by which a new country has shinned 
up’’ to a feverish prosperity, despise and oppose all efforts to 

agriculture, manufacturers, mechanics, and commerce 


into line with the everlasting laws of God as revealed by God’s 
latest prophet,—science,—to the modern world. 
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Aug. 18, 1881. 


SOME BLUNDERS OF THE CRITICS. 


1. That the free secondary and higher education 
discourages effort for self-help in parents and children. 
With two or three solitary exceptions, no American 
community offers more than the mere tuition-charge 
of the higher education. Boston, with other large 
cities, gives to each student in her high schools a good 
deal less than a hundred dollars a year in tuition. Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, and other States give, perhaps, a little 
more in their State universities. But the cost of sup- 
porting a high school, normal, or university student, in 
all but extreme cases, is thrown on the family of the 
pupil. It costs a Berkshire farmer’s daughter nearly 
two hundred dollars a year to live while attending the 
Westfield normal school, whether she boards in the 
School Home or in her father’s family. That expense, 
by far the most serious, is assumed by the pupil. If 
our critics could know the home-life of the majority of 
our high school, normal, and free university students, 
they would see that there is discipline enough for all 
practical purposes in the sacrifices to keep the scholar 
in school. What the State does is to lighten the great 
burden which obtaining a superior education must be to 
every child. ‘ 

2. That our northern cities are swarming with young 
poeple demoralized by the “ over-education” freely of- 
fered by the State. The idlers in these cities are chiefly 
confined to the unprofitable children of rich people, or 
the rowdy element developed by the grog-shops among 
the laboring class; and neither of these classes is 
troubled with “ over-education.” American cities are 
desperately over-crowded, and the way to youthful suc- 
cess is barred by rivalries of every sort. The remedy for 
this difficulty isa thorough education of all children, and 
industrial training of such as seek it; that the youth 
may go forth armed with power to find a place in Ameri- 
can life. As a fact, no young people in the world, in 
the long run, succeed so well as the graduates of our 
superior American schools. 

3. That the school committees, as a class, are com- 
posed of ignorant and incompetent men Dr. Edward 
Hali says, “ As things now are, the common people of 
the country are left wholly to the leading of ignorant 
guides.” The “ignorance” in this case is with the 
learned Doctor, who would be incapable of such an as- 
sertion if he knew the facts. There are cities and towns 
where partisan politics are too busy in school affairs 
and base and ignorant men meddle with public educa- 
tion. But such abuses come to an end sooner than cor- 
responding scandals in other departments of public life; 
and, as a rule, school committees fairly represent the in- 
telligence, culture, and practical wisdom of the locality. 
School committees do not make, but administer school 
laws. The people would give certain classes of educated 
men larger place on school committees, were not 80 
many of them incapacitated by training, or by personal 
and professional habits, from dealing wisely with public 
affairs. The “scholar in politics” will be a more fre- 
quent spectacle in this country when he adds to his 
scholarship the common-sense and administrative capa- 
city, without which even a Humboldt would be a 
nuisance in any public board. 

4. That our public schools are now running wild, 
without order, system, or “ scientific principle.” Dr. 
Hall asserts that, in this matter, we “run for luck.” 
As a fact, since the days of Horace Mann there has been 
a steady advance in the development of a scientific and 
practical method of instruction, discipline, and organiza- 
tion in the public schools. This has come, not from the 
imitation, but the adaptation of old world systems, 
tested by constant experiment on American children. 
There is no better primary instruction in the world for 
republican citizenship than in the superior public schools 
of large numbers of our cities and villages. No Ameri- 
can interest, to-day, is growing so rapidly as the cause 
of popular education; indeed, most of the improvements 
in methods of instruction, diseipline, and organisation 
in the collegiate and academical schools can be traced 
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to the elementary school. No well-informed school- 
man will assert that the public schools are what many 
of their badly-informed critics declare them to be. 


DRIFT. 


— The other day, at one of the new camp-meeting cities, we 
noticed a brigade of boys distributing a pamphlet on some 
controverted point in theology. We learned that a million 
copies had been printed; that one man contributed $10,000; 
and the express charges for that particular package were $35. 
If there is one point in which school teachers and authorities 
are half-a-century behind their age, it is in the art of pushing 
their ideas and magnifying their vocation. They read less on 
their own work than any class of intelligent people; starve 
their professional journals ; permit newspaper reporters to 
write them down, and “ practical men to misunderstand 
them, with no attempt at reply; keep away from conventions 
and lectures;—in short, get off into corners and work under 
cover; and then wonder that advanced ideas in education 
move slowly, that children remain untaught, and teachers re- 
ceive starvation salaries with social neglect thrown in. Any 
material interest so unskilfully pushed would go to inevitable 
wreck; and if the cause of g education goes forward it is 
largely from the inevitable momentum of truth with small 
thanks to the way in which it is presented to the people by its 
professional and official representatives. 

— The Thirteenth Biennual Report of the Supt. of Public 
Instruction of Illinois, covering the period from 1878 to 1880, 
is adocument crowded with valuable matter. Our Western 
superintendents have greatly enriched the literature of popu- 
lar education by their city and State reports. Supt. James P. 
Slade, in this document, gives an elaborate treatment to such 
topics as, The Causes of the Defects in Country Schools,“ 
“The Training of Teachers in Normal Schools; School 
Supervision and County Superintendency ;”’ The High- 
school Question,“ etc. A valuable part of the document con- 
sists of the reports of the presidents of the State Normal 
Schools and other educational institutions under State control. 
Twice within the past fortnight we have been seriously inter- 
rogated by reputable teachers of twenty years standing, 
within hail of Chicago, concerning the grounds of our faith in 
normal schools. Once nrore; why cannot such admirable re- 
ports as these be put into cheap tracts and — in the hands 
of every doubting Thomas and anxious Martha among the 
teachers ? 

— The Louisville Courier-Journal declares there is no 
reason why the Government should aid in the establishment 
of normal schools in the South.“ The leading schoolmen of 
the South, on the contrary, are confident that the one thing 
absolutely essential to the establishment of an effective system 
of education for Southern children is the establishment, by 
the various Southern State Governments, of superior profes- 
sional schools for the training of teachers; and the best thing 
the National Government can do is to aid the States in this 
enterprise. Every civilized nation has been compelled to train 
its public-school teachers at public expense; and the South 
cannot afford to waste a generation in trotting after the anti- 

uated crotchets of a few political and ecclesiastical would-be 
leaders of its people. Train the teacher at all hazards, 
and make everybody help in this central work. 

— Among the good things of the present it is well to remem- 
ber the past. If we were requested to name a short and prac- 
tical treatise upon the new methods of primary instruction, 
we could not do better than put into the hands of the young 
teacher Prof. S. S. Greene's Report on Object Teaching,“ 
made at the meeting of the National Teacher's Association, 
Harrisburg, Penn., Aug., 1865. Seldom has an abler com- 
mittee been appointed to investigate any topic than Sears, 

Philbrick, Camp, Edwards, and Pennell; and 
read before a body of teachers than this. 

— Mr. H. E. Hall, one of the directors of Music in the Bos- 
ton public schools, says that The instruction in singing in 
public schools should be so organized, and the methods of 
teaching so improved that graduates from our schools should 
sing oratorios with greater facility than the members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society will at present average.“ If organ- 
ization and method will accomplish such results in music, why 
are they not of equal or greater value in the other courses of 
school study. 

— We have, in hand, two admirable addresses, touching the 
controversy on the free secondary and higher education ;— 
Shall we have Free High Schools? by E. R. Sill, of California; 
and The Higher Education, by President Angell, of Michigan 
University. Such admirable tracts should be thrown into the 
door of every voter in every new State and territory between 


the lakes and the P. 


THE NEW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


ave no vacation this summer, but its office will be open 
Aly for the transaction of business. The undersigned will 
be happy to see or hear from school officers desiring teachers, 
and teachers desiring engagements. For schools of all es 
the best talent in the profession is at our command, now 


e best teachers 
is the time to secure 1 0 M ‘ 


OBITUARY. 


The death of Bishop E. O. Haven has removed from his 
earthly labors a distinguished educator, as well as divine, for 
in both departments of service he was recognized as a leader 
and earned the highest honors. Erastus Otis Haven was born 
in Boston, Nov. 1, 1820. After graduation at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in 1840, he was for five years connected with Amenia 
Seminary as teacher and principal. Five years were then given 
to the pastorate within the bounds of the New. York Confer- 
ence, when he was chosen professor of Latin Language and Lit- 
erature in the University of Michigan. Next year he was 
transferred to the chair of English Language, Literature, and 
History iu the same institution, where he did most acceptable 
service until 1856, when he was elected editor of the Zion’s 
Herald. After about seven years of successful editorial work, 
during which he was also member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, and member of the State Senate, he was called 
to the presidency of Michigan University. ‘The peculiar state 
of affairs in this State institution rendered the duties of the 
president exceptionally delicate and trying; but so wisely and 
skillfully were the affairs administered during six years that 
opposition melted away, friends multiplied, and the University 
took a first rank in the number of its students and the effect- 
iveness of its management. In 1869 he became president of 
Northwestern University at Evansville, III., and in 1872 he 
was elected first corresponding secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, In 1874 he was 
called to be chancellor of Syracuse University, which post he 
continued to occupy until his election to the episcopacy at the 
Cincinnati General Conference in 1880. He was a delegate to 
the General Conferences of 1860, 1864, 1868, 1872, 1876, and 
1886, in all of whose deliberations he was a foremost actor. 

Bishop Haven was a general, rather than a special scholar, 


with broad views of education, and special powers of adapta- 
tion to a wide range of duties. He seemed equally at home in 
his work as teacher, professor, president, editor, preacher, and 
bishop, and his large-heartedness and genial temper won for 
him the highest esteem of all his associates and acquaintances, 
In the more conservative society of the East, or the more pro- 
gressive and newer fields of the West, he found congenial work, 
and made success certain, even under the most difficult condi- 
tions of its achievement. His whole make-up by nature and 
education seemed to fit him for the model educator as well as 
college president, whom the Scotch metaphysician so well de- 
scribes as the man who knows less than any one of his Fac- 
ulty, and yet who knows more than they all.“ 

Bishop Hayen died as he lived, triumphing in the Christian 
faith, at Salem, Oregon, Aug. 3; and while the church and 
education have lost a strong support, his memory and labors 
will long survive him. 


GroRGE PAYNE QUACKENBOS, LL D., died at New London, 
N. H., on the 24th ultimo. His death was probably the result 
of an accident, by which he was thrown from his carriage early 
in July. He was born in New York in 1826, and entered 
Columbia College when only 13 years of age, and graduated 
with distinction at that institution in 1843. He spent a year 
in North Carolina as a private tutor, and on returning to the 
city of New York, he became the proprietor and principal of 
the well-known Henry Street Grammar School,“ and subse- 
quently of a similar school located on the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Fourteenth street. In these schools he gained 
great celebrity as a disciplinarian, fitting boys for college. 
After teaching about twenty years he gave up the work of daily 
teaching and engaged in literary work. While teaching he 
had found time to aid in editing two literary journals, and 
was a regular correspondent of at least a dozen newspapers, 
It was during this period that he wrote and published his first 
school-books, which, like his subsequent works, became at 
once successful and popular. His first school-book was en- 
titled First Lessons in Composition, which was extensively used 
in the schools of the country. In 1854 he prepared his Ad- 
vanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric; an illustrated 
School History of the United States in 1857; a Natural Phil- 
osophy for Schools and Academies in 1859; a Primary History 
of the United States in 1860; and an English Grammar in 
1862. He prepared an American edition of Spiers and 
Surenne’s French and English Dictionary ; also a series of 
arithmetics on the basis of the works of Geo. R. Perkins. 

In later years all of his time and energies have been given to 
revising and enlarging his books for the repeated editions de- 
manded, and in writing new school text-books. His pen was 
never idle. In social life he was highly esteemed. His rich 
and varied store of knowledge, his polished manners, and 
genial humor, combined with a wonderful faculty of relating 
anecdotes, made his presence a delight to his many friends. 
His heart and money were always at the command of those 


who needed sympathy and aid. He will be mourned not only 
by his hosts of personal friends, but by the tens of thousands 
who have used his text-books throughout the country. His 
funeral occurred in New York city on the 27th ultimo, and 
well did the rector of St. Peter’s Church, of which Mr. Quack- 
enbos was a ——ůä— 1 of him as his right hand in 
deeds of benevolence and Christian labor in that church. 


— According to the Report of the U. S. Comr. of Ed., Mas- 
sachusetts oy 5,730 public schools, with 7,390 female and 


1,118 male teachers, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Dictionary or EDUCATION AND INstTRUCTION. A Ref. 
erence Book and Manual on the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. For the use of Parents, Teachers, and others. 
Based upon the Cyclopedia of Education. By Henry Kid- 
dle and A. J. Schem. New York: E. Steiger & Co. Price, 
bound in cloth, 12mo, pp. 320, $1.50. 

This Dictionary is in the main a compilation of the articles 
embraced in one of the eight departments of the well-known 
Cyclopedia of Education, published four years ago by Messrs. 
E. Steiger & Co., and edited by Messrs. Kiddle and Schem. 
The work supplies a large amount of information indispeas- 
able to all who desire to thoroughly understand the theory of 
education and instruction (Pedagogy and Didactics). The 
leading articles present with great clearness the principles of 
education, with practical suggestons as to the best methods of 
applying them, both in training and instruction. The follow- 
ing topics are considered very fully: 


Age in Education—Algebra—Alphabet Method—Grammatical Analysis 
—Analytical Method of Teaching—Arithmetic—Astronomy—Attention— 
——_- Botany — Calisthenics — Discernment of Character—Class— 
Color — Composition — Conception — Concert Teaching — Culture of Con- 
science—Conversationa! Method—Course of Instruction—Calture—Devel- 

Method — Didactics— Discipline Drawing—Cultivation of the Kar 
ucation—Theory of Education—Empirical Methods— Emulation—Study 
of English —English Literature—Eathetic Culture —Caltivation of the Eye 
—Form—Geography — Geometry — School Government — English Gram 
mar— Harmon jopment—History—Home Edacation—Home Les- 
— — — of I on—Instruction—Intellectaal 
u on — ning of Judgment — Kinde — Lectures 
— Mathematics — iene — Moral — Normal School Num- 
hing — Instruction — Orthography — Phonetics — 
acation — Psychol — Punishment— ing — Recitation— 
Religious Education — — Rote Teaching—School Furniture — 
Scho ment—School Records—The Teaching of Science—Seif Ed- 
e Education of the Senses— Normal Schools, or Teachers’ 
— Social Economy—Text-books — Ventilation — Cul- 

ture of the Voice— Word Method—Analysis of Words—Zodlogy, etc. 


Shorter notices are given of hundreds of other topics, all of 
which are of great value and importance. A careful examin- 
ation of this Dictionary shows that the articles contained in it 
were written by practical educators of experience and distinc- 
tion in the profession of teaching, who have presented ina 
condensed form the best ideas of modern educators, with phil- 
osophical and professional correctness. Among the many 
contributors to the Cyclopedia, whose articles have been con- 
densed for use in the Dictionary, are: 


Profs. Edward — a6 the University of Michigan; Francis A. March, 
of ay yt College; David B. Scott, of the —— of the City of New 
York; E. H. Day, of the New-York Normal College; Charles T. Himes, of 
Dickinson College, and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, professor of Education in 
the College of St. Andrews, d; also James Donaldson, LL. D., rec- 
tor of the Edinburgh High School; Thomas F. Harrison aad Norman A. 
Calkins, Assistant Supts. of Schools in the City of New York; and also 
the editors, Henry Kiddle, for many years chief Supt. of the Schools of 


the and for many years ef the Normal Schoo! in the city of 
New ¥. ork; and the Prof . Tü, who was one of the ‘Assistant 
Supts e New York City schools, and long and favorably known for 


. of 
his extensive scholarship, liter. attainments, and numerous encyclo- 
pedic, statistical, and — 


The general plan and the specific arrangement of the work 
is admirable. The longer articies are presented with indented 
sub-titles. The compilers well state the special objects de- 
signed to be attained by the use of this Dictionary, as follows: 


“1. To supply a brief com jum of the theorp and practice of educa- 
to be easily referred to, or systematically studied; (2) to encou in this 
way the stady by teachers of the nciples and practice of their rofes- 

ving to the work of education a greater degree of intelligence 
efficiency; (3) to afford a convient class manual of ogy 
in and as the basis of a 

ruction principles and meth not necessaril 

superseding other valuable — differently arranged, bu 4 


t accom- 
panying and strengthening them; (4) to supply, at a small it, to 
every ——— that portion of the y 


clopedia which is of especial value in 
practical education, reserving this r work for occasional reference, 
particularly when information reg 
— is needed; and (5) to supply a useful hand-book to 
the home education of their children.” 


educational history, 

Appended is a valuable list of educational works for profes- 
sional study and reference, prepared especially for this Dic- 
tionary by W. H. Payne, M.A., professor of the Science and 
the Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. This 
work is presented to the educational public in excellent style, 
and substantially bound for a very small cost (only $1.50). 
Every teacher, school officer, and friend of education, needs 
just such a work, and we heartily commend it as the most 
valuable, practical contribution to the literature of education 
that has yet appeared in this country. In it is carefully gar- 
nered in a compact and well-arranged form an immense amount 
of information calculated to elevate the teacher’s profession, 
and to disseminate correct views among the people at large in 
regard to the principles of education and instruction. We 
hope a copy of this dictionary will find its way not only into 
but also to every American 


In this volume will be found the most complete summary of 
the principles, methods and results of the system of Kinder- 
garten devised by Frederic Froebel, that has ever been present- 
ed. The development of the Kindergarten is exhaustively 
presented by such writers as Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Wil- 
iam Middendorf, Friederick Adolf Wilhelm Diesterwig, Bertha 
V. Morenholtz-Bulow, Prof. J. H. Von Fehte, A. 8. Fischer, 
Fresident of Kindergarten Society, Vienna; Madame Henrietta 


Breymann Schrader, a neice of Froebel, Mrs. A. Aldrich, Di- 
rectress of the Florence, Mass., Kindergarten School; Miss 
E. A. Manning, of London; Miss Mary J. Lyschinska, on “ The 
Kindergarten Principle in Infant Schools;’’ Mrs. Maria Kraus- 
Boelte, of the Normal Training School for Kindergartens of 
New York; Miss Susan E Blow, St. Louis; William T. Harris, 
Late Supt. of Schools, St. Louis; Mrs. Mary Peabody 
Mann, of Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Emma Marwedel, of Cali- 
fornia;,Edward A. Spring, on Clay Modeling for Kindergar- 
tens; Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D., on The Free Kindergar- 
ten in Church Work; Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, on Kinder- 
garten for Neglected Children; Mrs. Louise Pollock of Wash- 
ington, and many others on topics intimately connected with 
child-culture. The volume also contains A New Life of 


Freebel,”’ compiled from original documents in“ Dr. Wichard 
Lauge’s Collected Writings of Frobel,“ and a letter written in 


1809 by Freebel upon Pestalozzi, in which the principles of 
these great apostles of education are presented more satisfac- 
torily than in any other papers extant,—‘‘ The Reminiscences 
of Froebel, by Dr. Lange, as Abridged by Miss Mary P. Mann,” 
are also found in its pages,—in fact all that is known of the 
principles of Froebel, and their application as developed by the 
study and practice of his system of child-culture will be found 
in this great work of nearly 800 pages, compiled by Mr. Bar- 
nard. Mr. Barnard has given, entire, The New-England 
Primer“ from plates of the Webster Reprint of the edition of 
1777, and also samples of the early illustrated school-books, 
many of which are great curiosities. Appended is a complete 
list of Barnard's Educational Publications,“ a description 
of Kindergarten material, with illustrations, and a convenient 
and complete index to Kindergarten papers found in this su- 
perb volume. Educators of all classes who desire to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the history and development of 
the Kindergarten methods will welcome this grand work of 
Mr. Branard. The Time approaches when parents and teachers 
will recognize more fully the value of the Kindergarten-work, 
in this country, in the training of the young; and this work 
will be a guide to the attainment of this desirable end. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN. An outline of the Grammar, with 
Exercises, Conversations, and Readings. By Charles P. 
Otis, Ph.D., Prof. of Modern Languages in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, 90 cents. 


This is one of the valuable series of Handbooks for Students 
and General Readers published by this enterprising firm in 
Science, Literature, Art, and History, and is intended to serve 
as a general manual in beginning to study German. It is 
based upon the idea that the true way to acquire a modern 
language is to unite with a systematic study of the grammar 
as a basis, actual practice in the language as spoken or 
written. 

The arrangement of the grammar outline and the conversa- 
tions is excellent. We would call special attention to the sug- 
gestions to teachers in regard to the order and method of class- 
room work, which seem to combine the old grammar methéd 
and the natural method in a way to secure the excellences of 
each and avoid the dangers of using either exclusively. 

The manual is divided into twenty-four lessons, in which 
the Roman type is used instead of the German, followed by 
selections for translation, the alphabet in German script, vo- 
cabularies in German-English and English-German, a list of 
verbs of the old conjugation, irregular verbs of the new conju- 
gation, and an index. The book is attractive in dress, and 
cannot fail to be regarded with favor by teachers of the German 


language. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth, A M., Prof. 
of Mathematics in Phillips Exeter Academy. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. Price, postpaid, $1.45. 


This algebra, prepared as it has been by one of the foremost 
practical teachers in America, and a professor of mathematics at 
the leading academy in New England (Phillips Exeter), will at 
once attract the attention of all teachers in this department. 
An examination of the book will convince them that Mr. 
Wentworth has made an algebra that will enable a pupil to 
master the subject from the beginning. The methods of treat- 
ment, the brevity and perspicuity of the definitions, the rules 
deduced from processes immediately preceding them, and the 
thousands of examples for practice, which have been selected, 
arranged, and tested in the recitation-room by the author, and 
found suited to a book of this class, all combine to make this 
book one of rare excellence. 

It has been found by actual trial that à class can accomplish 
the whole work of this algebra in a school-year, with one recita- 
tion a day; and that the student will not find it so difficult as to 
discourage him, nor yet so easy as to deprive him of the re- 
wards of patient and successful labor. 


Particular attention should be paid to the chapter on Factor- 
ing; for a thorough knowledge of this subject is requisite to 
success in common algebraic work. Attention is called to the 
method of presenting Choice and Chance. The materials for 
this algebra have been obtained from English, German, and 
French sources. To avoid trespassing upon the works of re- 
cent American authors, no American text-book has been con- 
sulted. There are two editions of the algebra: one with the 


answers to the problems bound at the end of the volume, and 


the other without answers. Answers, however, bound separ- 
ately, may be obtained. 


Tue LUTANISTE or St. Jacosps: A Tale. By Catherine 
Drew. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This is the latest issue of the Leisure-Hour Series, which 
enjoys such popular favor. These books have been of a 
light and entertaining character, bat never trivial or demoral- 
izing to the public. The present volume compares favorably 
with its predecessors in the series. The characters are well 
drawn, and the references to lace and music are well developed 
in the narrative. The appendix has some very interesting and 
valuable notes upon church-musie in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century, and upon musical instruments, organ-stops, 
ete. The organ in the Church of St. Jacob is well described, 
and the employment of lutanistes in the choirs of Germany 
explained. There are also some valuable descriptions of Tor- 
chon and Mechlin lace, ite manufacture, cost, etc. 


First LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to the Greek Grammars 
of Goodwin and Hadley, and designed as an introduction to 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, and similar Greek. By William S. 
Scarborough, A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. Price $1.25. For introduc- 
tion, 90 cents. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This book is divided into two parts: Part I. includes seventy- 
five lessons, or two full terms’ work, and is designed as an imi- 
tation of Jones’ First Lessons in Lattin. It presents, in clear 
and concise statements, the rudimentary forms of the Greek 
language, with copious notes and references to the grammars 
of Goodwin.and Hadley. Each lesson is intended to be the 
length of a single recitation, although some of them may re- 
quire two or more recitations to a lesson. Part II. contains 
selections taken from the Anabasis and Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon and a vocabulary. The book is an attractive one, and is 
well printed and bound. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Romyn Hitchcock, 51 and 53 Maiden Lane, New York 
city, publishes the American Monthly Microscopical Journal. 
Price, $1.00 per year. It is a valuable magazine for those in- 
terested in microscopy. 

— The Journal of Microscopy, for July, has a variety of 
interesting topics for specialists in its line, several of which 
are illustrated. The delicacy of the instruments depicted is 
remarkable. 

— The Century Company, formerly Scribner & Co., will va- 
cate its old quarters in Broadway, over Charies Scribners’ 
Sons, early in September, having taken a ten years’ lease of 
the fifth floor of the handsome new building on the north side 
of Union Square. 

— Admirers of Dean Stanley will be glad to know that the 
Messrs. Macmillan have a small volume of his addresses and 
sermons, delivered while in this country two years ago, with a 
fine portrait. Itis a beautiful memorial volume, which should 
be highly prized by his friends and admirers, of whom there 
are thousands in this country in all denominations. 

— Miss Josephine E. Hodgon, who prepared the Longfellow 
Leaflets, is preparing similar leaflets from Holmes, Whittier, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and other authors. They promise to 
be exceedingly popular in schools, and useful in promoting a 
love of good reading among children, many of whom might 
otherwise never know anything of the best writers. 

— A. C. Armstrong & Son, and in arrangement with them 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., will publish early in September a new 
and handsome library edition of Milman’s complete works, 
comprising The History of the Jews, two volumes, The History 
of Christianity, two volumes, and History of Latin Christianity, 
four volumes. Milman's works have taken their place among 
the approved classics of the English language. 

— The “Society for Political Education,” of New York, 
makes No. 3 of their“ Economic Tracts’’ Subjects and Ques- 
tions Pertaining to Political Economy, intended to facilitate 
the efforts of students desirous of acquiring a knowledge of 
political and social science, and to supply an educational want 
which there has heretofore been no attempt to satisfy. It is 
divided into three parts,—names and terms in familiar use; 
topics, properly classified, for essay writing; and questions, 
which lie at the bottom of civilization, for debate. 

— G. Putman’s Sons announce for early autumn publica- 
tion: Spain and the Spaniards, by Edmundo de Amicis; 4 
Scandinavian Summer, — Up to the Midnight sun, by Kate C. 
Tyler; Cuban Sketehes, by James W. Steel; in the New 
Plutarch Series,“ Sir John Franklin, by A. H. Beesly; Mar- 
tin Luther and his Work, by John H. Treadwell; A Manual 
4 Practical Normal Histology, by T. Mitchel Prudden, M. D.; 

e Management of Eczema, by L. Duncan Bulkley, M. D.; 
Atsthetics or the Science of Beauty, by President John Bascom, 
a new edition greatly enlarged. 

— Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York, 
have issued No. 1 of a new and beautiful monthly library, to 
be known as Librairie de Lune. Fach volume will contain 
about three hundred pages, be printed in long primer, on 
book paper, and beautifully bound in leatherette, making it 


both flexible enough to be carried in the pocket and handsome 
enough for the parlor table. The first issue contains two of 


Bulwer’s novels: Leila, or, The Seige of Grenada; and 
Coming Race, or, The New Utopia. Nothing but choice 
standard fiction or works of popular interest will find a place 
in this new series. Price 50 cents. 


* | 
| 
| | 
Papers ON KINDERGARTEN. With 
on Prineiples and Methods of Child Culture in erent 
Countries. Republished from the American Jourual of 
Education, Henry Barnard, LL D., Editor. American Fre- 
bel Union Edition. Hartford, Ct.: The Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 106.) 


but it gives me the opportunity of saying that, as a citizen of 
Altanta and of Georgia, I take — in uniting with what 
has been said by the Governor of our State, as well as our cit- 
izens whom you have heard, that you are welcome cordially to 
our State and city. Many of you come from the Northern and 
Western States. Weare proud to see you here on that ac- 
count. The time was when we had differences. That time 
has — We are now one people again, and one people we 
shall remain forever. The cause of our struggle has been for- 
ever removed, and there is now no question that will divide 
the people in the future. I am proud to know that this is so, 
and I shall do all I can to promote the interests of the whole 
country, and especially the cause of education. 

We live in a remarkable age. I see a number of gentlemen 
here who were alive long before there was a railroad-car on 
the globe. To-day we have ninety thousand miles of railroad, 
and the number is increasing fast, capital being infused every 
year. As far back as 49, when California was first annexed 
to this country and gold-mines discovered, the miners from 
here started in large numbers to that place. I knew many of 
them. I received letters after they had left, saying, I was 
three months reaching California.“ We have reached an age 
when a man can sweep across the country in seven or eight 
days. It has been a later period than ’49 when we learned to 
talk by lightning, and tamed it and made to do our service; so 
that now with the railroad system we have the telegraph, not 
extending from Washington to Baltimore, but reaching across 
this continent, spanning the ocean and bringing us ether 
as one people. We read to-day what occurred yesterday in 
China, and we expect to know on the following day the events 
that occur throughout Europe. Look at the great results from 
steam and electricity. A few years ago you gentlemen of 
the West burned corn. Why? Because you had no way to 
get it to market. Now you have long lines of railroads ex- 
— out into the West that gather up your products, bring 
them forward to the coast, from where they are carried rap- 
idly over to Europe, till we are even shaking the foundations 
of England. The result is, that within the last few years 
the balance of trade has been in our favor. It has poured into 
our lap a constant stream of gold. To what is this due? It 
is due to the education of the people of the whole world. We 
have more political education than our ancestors ever had. 
In this wonderful change we must move forward, or like lag- 
gards we must fall behind, and we cannot afford to do that. 

Nothing so much interests us as the development of the 
school system. Look at the difference between educated peo- 
ple and uneducated people, and you have a reason why you 
should hold this convention. Look at the results achieved by 
the people of Massachusetts. What have they done? While, 
like all other people, they have their faults, they are a wonder- 
ful people. They have established a system that has produced 
wonderful results. They established the church, and they 
established the school-house by its side, and they have stood 
up to it; they have made long and deep the foundations of 
their universities; they have educa a large proportion 
of the young men of the couutry. They have sent out edu- 
cated minds, who mold the institutions of the nation, and 
educate its sons. In this country the men who neglected 
their educations have been obliged to sit in the background. 
In this matter of education we must not only have all the aid 
our people can give us, but we must have the aid of the United 
States. And while I differ from some of my Northern friends 
in politics, I am grateful for the doctrine they have given us 
on this subject. 

I am glad for another reason. We have troubles here that 
you don’t have in your section, but coming here you can bet- 
ter understand them. At the close of the war we had turned 
from slavery into freedom four million colored people. They 
are not slaves now, and never can be again. I thank God for 
it! Now they are citizens, and it is our interest, our wish, and 
our duty to make the best citizens in our power of them. But 
we lost the value of them, amounting to two billion dollars. 
We lost our cause. Two armies were supported on our terri- 
tory. You can see how poor we were left. Iam glad to say 
that the colored people have taken a decided interest in the 
education of the people. But we were too poor to do 
much for them. The interest of the Union requires their ed- 
ucation, and now I ask the whole Union to come up and help 
us to educate them. I was glad to find the Senate a unit on 
the subject. The outlook is fruitful, and with the influence 
of this body brought to bear, we can educate them with the 
help of the whole perme and the common treasury. Simply 

elp us and we will. 

In addition I simply want to say another word. We in 
Georgia have adopted a system that has met the approbation 
of our colored friends. By a compromise between the whites 
and colored people, it was that the colored 72 would 
not send any pupils to the State University at Athens. We 
are making a donation of $8,000 per annum to a college for 
them, and have done so. Under the idea that the appro- 
priation failed to be of benefit, a former executive recom- 
mended a discontinuance of the appropriation. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly the proposition to discontinue the appropriation 
got almost no vote at all. In our constitution we have pledged 
one colored university in the State. We have the white and 
colored children separate in our city schools, and soon we will 


give the schools colored teachers, and we shall make the ex-| 


periment of giving them a colored su tendent. The only 
trouble is, we have not the money to do what both races desire. 

Senator Brown sat down amid great applause, at the sub- 
sidence of which, a vote of thanks was tendered him for his 
speech, 


National Aid. 
Mr. Bicknell, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
then presented the following resolutions relative to national 
aid, which were unanimously adopted: 


„The National Educational A „ now assembled in 


Whereas, ssociation 
convention in the city of Atlanta, Ga., composed of members representing 


—̃̃̃ 


the public sentiment of every portion of our great country, deeply im- 


ressed with the thought that the only way to preserve the ha orm of 
— overument under which we live, — to — the well-being and 
happiness of all the people of the United 8 „is to provide at reason- 
able cost ample means for the education of the chil of the whole 
country, unanimously adopt the following resolutions: 

Kesoived, That we petition the Congress of the United States for the 
pasenge of a law setting apart the poses of the sales of the public lands 

all future time, as a permanent fund, to be invested in United States 
securities, the income of which shall be annually distributed among the 
different States for educational purposes; — That said income be distrib- 
uted for the first ten years in the proportion of the illiteracy now existin 
among the rr of the several States; — That after the expiration o 
— od of me the thereof shall be 

© several States in proportion to their Congressional represent- 

ation;—That said income be used forever in —— with 1 law of 
Congress, to be passed, in maintaining such a system of free public schools 
as each State shall have established, devoting such part of said income as 
Congress may provide to the support of normal schools, established in the 
different States for the education of teachers, and to such institutions now 
established, “the leading objects of which shall be to teach such branches 
as are related to agriculture, and the mechanic arts and mining, in order to 
provide the liberal and practical education of the industrial and laboring 
Classes in the several pursuits and professions of life, as Congress may 
by law direct. 

Resolved, That the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the National 
Educational Association, the President and Secretary of the National 
Council of Education, and the presiding officer of each epartment of said 
National Educational Association, be a committee to present a memorial 
in accordance with the for oing, to the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Uni States. 


Mr. Kimball 's Address. 


Mr. H. I. Kimball was introduced, and gave the teachers a 
spirited talk. Referring to the approaching Cotton Exposi- 
tion, he said: 


The very inception of the cotton exposition was for educa- 
tional purposes,—the bringing from the North and from all 
parts of the world and the assembling here of the inventive 
genius, the progressive educated mechanic, in order that our 
people might be educated and our crude modes and methods in 
handling the great staple of the world be improved. We con- 
fess that this subject, important as it is to our existence, has 
been most sadly neglected. . . . 

Realizing the great value of education in all the pursuits of 
life, the management of the exposition have provided a depart- 
ment specially devoted to the interests of education in the 
— that that subject is discussed by this honorable conven- 

n. 

Our * will come to the exposition to see the fine machin- 
ery and manufactures that will be presented from Europe and 
the North. Northern people will come here more to see the 
South, to see just how we live, just what progress we have 
made, and there will be more desire manifested by them to 
learn of our schools, of our institutions, and of our social life 
than there will be to see the exhibits that are made at the ex- 

ition. I am confident that no branch of our industry or 
exhibits will so astonish the visitors as the exhibits that we 
can make in the educational department. And what I desire 
to impress upon this convention, and particularly desire the 
assistance of every one in this section interested in the subject 
to show at the exposition, is the advance that has been made 
throughout the South within the last fifteen years in the matter 
of education. Let every institution of learning be represented 
at the exposition. Let us have pictures of your buildings, in- 
terior and exterior. Let us have maps and charts drawn and 
executed by the pupils. Let us have full descriptions of your 
methods and your apparatus, which will show clearly the pro- 
gress that has been made, and not only that, but will show to 
— friends from the North just what means of education we 

From your earnest co-operation in this enterprise you will 
mark this session of your convention with a white stone in the 
progress of educational science in this republic. All through 
this country there are, as shown upon your statistical maps, 
dense and unsightly forests of ignorance. Here are rich re- 
wards awaiting the coming of the educational pioneer. Here 
the influences which each of you are to-day arousing in your 
school and lecture-rooms will one day exert gigantic power in 
labors of investigation, build enduring monuments to your re- 
nown, and add a surer strength to the battlements of republi- 
aan government. 

May I not, then, confidently look to you for support and 
co-operation in this department of our great exposition? May 
I not now, upon the strength of your favor, promise the people 
a magnificent educational display, resulting in vast benefits to 
the cause of public instruction and higher education in all 
parts of our country? Could I, or anyone else, present for 
your consideration to-day the opportunity to do a grander and 
more patriotic labor than I have just r 

Thanking you most cordially on behalf of the exposition and 
myself for your courtesy and attention, I leave you to say 
whether you will not look just a little way ahead and prepare, 
through your facilities and by your hands, a department in 
this great national exposition that will be both a trophy in 
honor of your past labors and a prophecy to the more splendid 
results which are to follow them. 


The Cotton Exposition. 
At the close of Mr. Kimball’s remarks, Mr. Bicknell, chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted with much enthusiasm: 


A lation has heard with pleasure the statement 
that the phe A! Cotton Exposition, to be held in Atlanta in October, 

liances, tates, 
one Hereby tender to the management our hearty co n. 
International Educational Congress. 
Mr. Wm. T. Harris, of St. Louis, then read an interesting 
paper giving an account of his visit to Brussels last August, as 
the representative of the Association at the International Edu- 


cational Congress. The paper was listened to with close atten- W 


tion, and will be published in the bimonthly, EDUCATION. 
The following committee was appointed to prepare the way 

for the representation of the Association at the International 

Educational Congress, which meets at Boston in 1885: John 


. rick, Massachusetts; John Eaton, Washi n; J. P. 
— Pennsylvania; H. 8. Thompson, Sou Carolina; 
A. J. Rickoff, Ohio; T. W. Bicknell, Massachusetts; and J. H. 


Smart, of Indiana. 


istributed | P 


Closing Business. 


Mr. Bicknell, for the Committee, presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 


Educational States. 

Resolved, That the educational literature of a country is one of the most 
valuable agencies for the quickening of educational thought, and the ele- 
vation of public opinion, and that it is very desirable that all who claim to 
have a part in the work of education sho and read not only the 
standard works on ‘ogics published in our own and other countries, 
but that they should also r and discuss the fresh utterances of the 
ress as found in educational papers and periodicals which are now is- 
sued in weekly, monthly, and bi-monthly tions. 


Personal Thanks. 


Resolved, That our hearty thanks are cordially tendered to His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Georgia, and to Hon. J. E. Brown, U. 8. Senator 
of Georgia, for their generous words of welcome, expressive of their sym- 
pathy with the cause of common-school education, and with the objects of 
this Association. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks are specially due to Dr. G. J. Orr. 
and to the several members of the Reception Committees codperating with 
him, for their successful efforts to secure comfortable accommodations for 
members of thie convention, and to provide for their convenience and 
their pleasure. To Mr. Danforth, the manager of transportation, for 
facilities for travel; and, also, to the citizens of Atlanta for their warm 
hospitality, and their many particular and general favors shown to this 
Association and its members. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the honor tendered by the State 
Senate to this Association, through the kind invitation to its members to 
visit the Senate Chamber during the sessions of that — 2 

Resolved, That we thank the hotels, the Old Dominion Steamshi 
Line, and all other companies that have favored the members of th 
convention by a reduction of their regular fares. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to Mr. W. J. Houston, of the At- 
lanta and Charlotte Railroad, and to Mr. B. W. Wrenn, of the Western 
Atlantic, for their kindness and pm gry A arranging excursions on most 
moderate terms to Tallula Falls and to kout Mountain. 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks are due, and they are hereby cordially 
tendered to our retiring president, James M. Smart, for the energy, im- 
partiality, and courtesy that have marked his conduct as presiding officer 
of this Association; to the officers of the several departments; and to the 
members who, at great expense of time and with „* care and ability, 
have prepared the excellent papers presented at this convention for the 
consideration of the friends of elementary and higher education every- 
where throughout this great, intelligent nation. 

Oniversal Education. 

Resolved, That it is eminently proper for this body to place upon record 
our — settled conviction of ine — and the necessity of universal ed- 
ucation. 

Resolved, That the education of the childron of all classes of the — 
in every State is essential and vital to the u of our republican in- 
stitutions; and that it is the province and duty of each State to provide a 
full and thorough course of elementary instruction, at least, in free public 
schools for every child within its borders. 

Normal Schools. 

Resolved, That in every complete system of education by the State, the 
normal school for train ng teachers should constitute an integral 3 
and we congratulate ourselves that in so many States such schools have 
been already firmly established, earnest! 
cessity and the great importance of providing these 
earliest practicable day. 

Free Schools in the South. 

Resolved, That this Association has witnessed with great satisfaction, 
the establishment and wth of free-school systems in the Southern 
States, and the success which has followed the work is an evidence of the 
earnest purpose of the workers, and the wisdom of their methods, The 

resent meeting has afforded the members abundant opportunities to note 
fre zeal and enthusiasm of Southern educators, and it is the pleasure of 

le of the South on what has been 
of free schools, and to express the 
shall receive a good 


urgiog upon all others the ne- 
1 Institutions at the very 


the Association to congratulate the 
ey | done in securing the growt 
hope that the * is fast coming when every child 
common-school education. 

International Exposition. 

Resolved, That the members of the National Educational Association, 
at its session at Atlanta, desire to express their hearty approval of the 
prospects of an International Exposition at Boston, in 1885, believing that 
such an exposition will be an evidence not ~y Sy the world’s material 
progress, but also of the educational status of the people inflaencing this 
physical prosperity. 

The Association urges the establishment of a De 
cation within this Exposition, aod —— its cordial support to such 
measures as may lead to a fair exhibition of the condition of education in 
this and other countries. To this end, we recommend the appointment of 
a committee to report at its next annual session such plans and measures 
as may seem necessary to codperate with committees to be appointed by 
the general management of the Exposition at Boston. 

Cotton Exposition. 

Resolved, That this Association has heard with pleasure the statement 
that the International Cotton Exposition, to be held in Atlanta in Octo- 
ber and November, will include a representation of education, its condi- 
tion and appliances us it exists in Georgia and the several States, and that 
we hereby tender our hearty codperation. 

Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, That we recognize, with high appreciation, the great amount 
of good that has already resulted from the Bureau of Education, in the 
dissemipation of valuable educational statistics and papers; that we pledge 
the Bureau our united and cordial codperation in making its statistics and 

eneral work as valuable as possible; and we hereby express our earnest 
esire that Congress should grant to this Bureau all the assistance and 
means that are req uired for the most efficient prosecution of its work. 


Mr. Bicknell made a few remarks in reference to a proposed 
Bernard Mallon memorial volume, 

The Committee on Resolutions touching the attempt to assas- 
sinate the President, submitted a report, which was adopted. 

The newly-elected President, Dr. Orr, made a few remarks, 
after which the session of 1881 adjourned, to meet next year 


at Saratoga. 


ment of Edu- 


The Membership. 

The membership enrolled on the books of the Treasurer 
numbered about two hundred. The Secretary has furnished 
us with a list of the more prominent teachers from the states 
represented at Atlanta: 


Arkansas—O. F. Russell, Little Rock; J. M. Fish, Little Rock. 

Alabama —J. T. Danklin, Auburn; G. A. Woodward, Selma; John Mas- 
sey, Tuskegee; Miss N. C. Gibbs, Salem; Thomas C. Bragg, Pleasant Hill; 
G. W. Maxson, Auburn; W. W. Wilson, Birmingham; C. Armstrong, 


lvania—J. Wickersham, E. A. Singer, Philadelphia; H. 8. 


Hampshire—Miss Josephine E. Hodgdon, Concord. 
District ＋ Columbia— Mrs. Louise Pollock, Wasbin ; Gen. John 
Eaton, Washington; Miss Mary 8. Shields, Wash ; John Hitz, 


ington. 
J. M. Barrow, Columbas. 

South Carolina—V.C. Dibble, Charleston; George C, Hodges, Ninety 
Six; S. Lander, Williamston: Miss Cara Featherston, Bolten, Sate Ella 
Smith, Pendleton; Miss Kathleen Lander, Williamston; William Grier, 
Due West; R. Means Davis, Winsboro’; L. M. Ayer, Anderson; H. 8. 
b. B. A. H. Abbott, 

ne C. unas 

Massachusetts—T. T. Bicknell and ‘Miss C. A. George. 

Rhode Isiand—W.A. Mowry. 

New "York Tobias Whitner, Williamsville; Jerome Allen, Geneseo; 


Sparrowbush; W. Edwards, Syracuse; 
N. . Calkins, New York City. 
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Iowa—J. C. Gilchrist. 

Indiana—H. A. Hults, J. H. Smart, W. A. Bell, Miss Isabel King, John 
M. Bloss, H. S. Tarbell, Indianapolis. 

Maryland—E. E. White, Lemuel Moss, M. A. Newell, Baltimore. 

Louisiana— William O. rs, New Orleans. 

TUinois—James P. Slade, —— Alex Forbes, Chicago. 

Minnesota—C. W. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Tennessee Clara Carpenter, H. D. Wyatt, Chattanooga; Miss Sallie B. 
Erwin, Lizzie Lee Bloomstien, Nashville. 

Ohio—Supt. Dowd, J. W. Andrews, Miss Kate Franklin, Cleveland; W. 
D. Henkle, Salem; E. T. Tappan, Gambier; John B. Peaslee, Cincinnati; 
Henry H. Fick, Cincinnati; Miss C. S. Burnett, Brookfield; Daniel F. De 
Wolf, Columbus; J. J. Burns. 

Kentucky—A. W. Mell, ee Bt, Pickett, Frankfort; Samuel 
Lacy, Midway; T. C. H. Vance, ; A. Spencer, Versailles; L. G. 
— J. King, Ca Spring; W. M. Sage, Coosa; Ivy W 

. J. King, Cave Sp ; W. M. 0, ; Ivy W. 

* ton; J. H. Martin, Atlanta; Miss C. H. Loomis, Atlanta; John 
— Atlanta; Flynn Hargett, Mountain Hill; Miss Mary k. Stanley, 
Atlanta; James Mitchell, Atianta; J. Norcross, L. E. Bleckley, Atlanta; 
S. B. Sanford, Macon; J. W. Heidt, LaGrange; W. J. Noyes, artown; 
A. G. Hay , Oxford; S. E. Thomas, Macon; Sophia B. Packard, Mrs. 
Susan R. 8. Walsh, Atlanta; J. C. Solomon, Bullard’s Station; C. W. 
Francis, W. F. Woolley, Miss Bunnie Love, Atlanta; W. B. Fambrough, 
Thomson; S. C. Caldwell, Rome; S. G. Brinkley, Miss Alice Brinkley, 
Quitman; J. W. Beck, Bowdoin; V. E. Orr, Louisville; W. H. Lawson, 
G. M. Stearns, W. H. Geisler, George H. Bemus, I. H. Carter, George W. 
Holland, John W. Dowd, Georgia; E. Park, Macon; Miss Alice Hod- 
nett, Mrs. W. M. Moses, Sandersville; S.J. Brown, Carrolltou; F. J. In- 

Miss K. Pendleton, Atlanta; B. M. Zetler, Macon; Hugh F. 


hlin, Talbotton; 8. 
R. B. Cowles, Mrs. D. T. 


Moore, W. B. Bonnell, 

Sergeant, W. M. Slaton, Atlanta; J. C. C 

Adairsville; N. E. Ware, Sharon; W. 
; A. F. Mooty, Columbus; G. H. 

Means, Atlanta; W. O. Comer, Cave Spring 


Florida—E. K. Foster, 


Migsouri—Wm. T. Harris, F. L. Soldan, St. Louis. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


FIRST DAY —Juty 19. 


The meeting of the National Council took place at Atlanta, 
Ga., July 19, 1881. There were present Messrs. Bicknell, E. 
E. White, Mowry, Tarbell, Tappan, Moss, Rounds, Rickoff, 
Henkle, Calkins, Smart, Orr, Harris, Newell, Wickersham, 
Eaton, Gilchrist, F. L. Soldan, Peaslee, Thompson. 

The president informed the Council that Mr. Barnard had 
declined to serve, on account of being unable to attend the 
meetings of the Council regularly. Upon motion of Mr. 
Rickoff, Mr. Barnard was excused from attending the Coun- 
cli whenever he found it inconvenient to do so. 

After the roll had been called, the Council listened to letters 
and statements explaining the temporary absence of several 
members. Upon motion of Mr. Harris, the chairman was di- 
rected to appoint a committee of three, to whom, in conjunc- 


Dug- R 


tion with the chairman, the consideration of the excuses ten- 
dered was referred. 

By motion, the Couneil proceeded to determine the length of 
the term of each member by lot. The result was as follows: 

Term of office of members elected by the Association for one 
year, Messrs. Bicknell and Dickinson; two years, Messrs. Orr 
and Rounds; three years, Messrs. Henkle and Eaton; four 
years, Messrs. Hewett and Camp; five years, Messrs. Smart 
and Harris. Term of office of members elected by the Coun- 
ell for one year, Messrs. S. R. Thompson, Mowry, Gilman, and 
H. S. Thompson; two years, Messrs. March, Newell, Chapin, 
and Gove; three years, Miss Hyde, Messrs. Shepherd, E. L. S. 
Joynes, and Miss Brackett; four years, Messrs. Hagar, Brooks, 
uffner, and Tarbell; five years, Messrs. Greene, Philbrick, 
Barnard, and Pickard; six years, Messrs. Peaslee, Moss, Bate- 
man, and Olney. 

Term of office of members elected by Departments: Element- 
ary Schools—two years, Mr. Marble; four years, Mr. Northrop; 
six years, Mr. Calkins. 

Higher Instruction—two years, Mr. Tappan; four years, Mr. 
Andrews; six years, Mr. McCosh. 

Normal Schools —two years, Mr. Phelps; four years, Miss 
Bibb; six years, Mr. Soldan. 

Industrial Education — Two years, Mr. C. O. Thompson; 
four years, Mr. Folwell; six years, Mr. E. E. White. 

School Superintendents—T wo years, Mr. Wilson; four years, 
Mr. Rickoff; six years, Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. Newell moved that members of the Council who do not 
keep up their membership of the National Association, or au- 
thorize others to do it for them, be dropped from the list of 
the Council. Referred to the special Committee on Absence 
of Members. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the same committee was 
made a Committee on By-laws. 

Messrs. Harris, Wickersham, and Orr were appointed to 
form the special committee. 

A committee of five was appointed to nominate the officers 
of the Council for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, it was resolved to hold a daily 
meeting of the Council during the session of the Association, 
and that the time of such meeting be limited to one hour. 

The chairman appointed the following as a Committee on 
Messrs. Moss, Mowry, Kickoff, Newell, and 

unds. 

On motion of Mr. Eaton, the Council then proceeded to the 
consideration of the reports of the committees. 

Mr. E. E. White the report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Education, and after each section of the paper had been 
discussed and passed over, it was resolved to print the report. 


SECOND DAY — Juty 20. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
On motion of Mr. Moss, the motion to print the report of 
the county Committee on Industrial Education was reconsid- 
ered. It was then moved, and carried, to lay the report on the 
table. 
The Committee on Nominations reported the following 


names: President—T. W. Bicknell; Vice-President—James P. 
Wickersham; Secretary—E. E. White; Executive Committee— 
Messrs. D. C. Gilman, W. H. Ruffner, John Hancock, J. L. 
Pickard. The report was adopted, and the officers elected as 


nominated. 

On motion of Dr. White, it was agreed that all titles be 
omitted in reporting the minutes of the meeting of the Council. 

The Council now proceeded to consider the reports of the 
committees. Mr. Wickersham reported that the Committee 
on Superintendency of State School Systems had met in New 
York, without taking formal action on the subjects discussed 
by them. The report was accepted. 

The report of the Committees on Chairs of Pedagogy in Uni- 
versities, etc., was read by its chairman, Mr. W. T. Harris, 
and on motion it was laid on the table. 


THIRD DAY —Juty 21. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Letters explaining the absence of Messrs. Gilman and Bateman 
were read and filed. The Council then proceeded to fill the 
vacancies existing in the Council, and elected Messrs. Mowry, 
Gilman, H. S. Thompson, and S. R. Thompson, for a term of 
six years. The Special Committee, Mr. Harris, chairman, re- 
ported on some changes in the constitution of the Council 
suggested by them, and after some discussion, the report was 


ordered to be printed. Mr. Harris then proposed the followi 
alteration of the constitution of the Council, to be consid 
and voted on next year: 
Resolve tion be amended striking out in Article 
X. all — after the — a two-thirds . the — present.” 
It was reported to the Council that Messrs. Bicknell and 
Dickinson had been reélected by the directors for the term of 


six years. 
Mr. Eaton read a report of the Committee on Hygiene. The 


report was 

On motion of Mr. Rounds, the chairman of the several com- 
mittees were directed to furnish to each member of the Coun- 
cil a copy of the report to be presented, or at least an outline 
of the same. 

The several reports of the committees presented were re- 


ferred back to the Committees for Reports next year. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AFTER SMOKING OR CHEWING. 


Rinse the mouth with about a wineglassfull of water, into 
which five or six drops of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate have 
been put, after smoking or chewing; it will purify and sweeten 
your breath. 


O. Whitman, Supt. Schools of Red Wing, Minn., 
writes: “ EDUCATION is sure to succeed ; all who read it 


like it.” 


A New and Handsome Library Edition 


— OF 


Milman’s Complete Works, 


WITH TABLE OF CONTENTS AND FULL INDEXES. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., from Large Type, on 
handsomely beund 
extra cleth, put up in a neat box. 


Printed at the UNIVERSITY eee, 


laid, tinted paper, in S vels., crown 8 ve, 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, . . . 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, . . 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, . 


NEW ISSUE, THOROUCHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


Milman’s Works have taken their place among the approved Classics of the 222 Language 
and the breadth of his c 


writings. His search at all times seems to have been for truth, and that which he finds he states 
- HIS WORKS ARE IN THEIR DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
OF GIBBON are in SECULAR HISTORY. THEY DESERVE 
A PLACE IN EVERY LIBRARY IN THE LAND. This New and Complete Edition of Milman’s Works 
in 8 volumes, contains an average of over 900 pages per volume. a 


PRICE, Sta PER SET. 


accuracy of his statements, the candor of his criticisms, 


apparent in his 
with simple clearness and fearless hon 
48S VALUABLE AS THE VOLUME 


(Formerly published in 14 volumes, at $24.50.) 
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The Herald of Praise. 


Send on your orders for this new book for 
Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes. 


It is the work of L. O. EMERSON, of whose previous 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
r high,—should sec Candidates’ New Rulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seckin itions 
should have Application-form. 7 wailed for 


postage. ) 
J. M. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
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arity are everywhere 


13 Astor Place, N. v. 


VOICE CULTURE, [School Reward Cards 


lars with bright, pr Rew: 
by mall to any address.’ — 


5e. per doz. Ne 


order. No. 1-6 


Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 
rpose to resume Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 
ruction, Monday, Sept. 19, 1881. 
The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 
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For teachers who 
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Cards, 
lease send us a trial 
retty designs of children and flowers, 
27, pretty designs, birds, branches, 


designs of animals, birds, 
oz. No. 5-8, nice floral de- 


1-6, nice designs, roses, fine flowers, 


books of sacred music about half a million copies have 
been sold. So that the issue of a new Church Music 


Book by him is a notable event. Judging by previous 
experience, us many as a hundred thousand persons are 
to use this, the last and best compilation, filled from 
cover to cover with new, fresh, 21 222 
music and words. 22 copies mail ‘or $1.00. 
The usual reduction for quantities. 


ERALD OF PRAISE, and 
is intended for Singing Classes only, with no ref- 
erence to choir singing. The contents are similar to 
those of the excellent HERALD, but matters are con- 
densed, and whatever is not perfectly appropriate for 
Singing Classes is left out. 

Specimen copies mailed for 75 cents. 

The usual uction for quantities. 

With the IDEAL, which is a most real book, and the 
HERALD OF PRAISE, which is the best praise-book, 
teachers and choir-leaders will be fully equipped for a 
successful m season. 


OLIVER DITSON & O., 
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The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 

will please state the qualifications 
Address A. LOVELL & Co., 

42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to colle; schools, and families superior 
Professors, Taten, and Govern- 
e@385e08 epartmen of instruction; reco 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS * J “Sen y 
23 Union Square, New York. 
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Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship. 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc, 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, withont charge, Coll „Schools, and Fami 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and esses. on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Schools Supplied with first-class Teachers 


Teachers 


Mutual Plan” 


cipal. Best of references. 


dand tuition for school 
i 7 inoipal. 


bd. Address h. H. WESTON, 


throughout the United States. 
Will find the central location 
u this 
Send stamp for application - form to 3234] 
NAT'L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 


SESS 
7 

| 
in, W. H. Baker, Savannah; J. T. McLaug 
Dews, Columbas; Otis Ashmore, Harlem; Mi: 
Wilson, Mrs. A. E. Brown, John Neely, Americus; W. F. Slaton, E. G. 
Nettie C. | 
C. Dickey, 
ton; Mrs. 
Harrison, 
nes, Lincointon. 
—ͤ —-— 
— 
⁊ | 
| | 
— 
| 
—ä— 
supplies at the lowest prices. —H — — — 
ogue. Your name neatly ted on 25 motto 
3 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. | tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 
— our bueiness-card nicel rinted on 250 envelopes, 
I-heads, smal 
paid. Our | 
| Bend stam | 
Co., Warren, 
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NEW-HNGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynron, Townshend, Pt. 

The 3ist annual meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Assoc., held at Northfield, Vt., Aug. 10, 1881, was called 
to order at 7} 0’clock, p. m. by Pres. J. S. Cilley, Jericho. 
Prayer by Rev. H. N. Worthen, Northfield. In the address of 
welcome by Rev W. S. Hazen, touching allusion was made to 
a similar service rendered by the speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association, in this place, ten years ago, when the 
lamented Spaulding was in the chair. Principal Peck, so effi- 
cient in his labor in the Northfield graded schools, and others 
prominent on the platform and in the audience, have followed 
him to the eternal rest. He recognized before him a new gen- 
eration of teachers, whose pupils are to be the teachers of the 
coming generation, using methods and improvements un- 
known a decade ago. Some old-time teachers used to hold 
the conceit ef the organ-blower who gloried that he could 
pump in any tune that the player could get out: such are fewer 
now. The vastness of our country in its resources, popula- 
tion, territory, and dangers, increase the importance of the 
teacher’s work. New-England schools now contain the teach- 
ers of the coming future. In closing, he welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to a free use of the chureh audience-room, to the 
homes and firesides of the people. President Cilley briefly re- 
sponded in remarks well expressing the sentiments of the as- 
sembled teachers, alluding to the meeting of the Association 
in this place twenty-four years ago. 

In the necessary absence of Rev. Geo. B. Gow, D. D., Brat- 
tleboro, his paper on The Province of the State in Educa- 
tion“ was read in an admirable manner by his son. The arti- 
cle received the close attention and marked appreciation of the 


large congregation of teachers and citizens. 


August 11. After prayer by Rev. W. S. Hazen, the president 
made appointments of the following committees: On resolu- 
tions, Messrs. Brown, Edson, Crippen; on nominations, 
Goodrich, Conant, Leavenworth. An address on The Spir- 
itual Significance of Education“ was delivered by Prin. O. S. 
Johnson, Bakersfield. No abstract can do justice to this 
scholarly and admirable paper. 

Prof. Chas. N. Dole, in a discussion of ‘‘ How can the 
Standard of Qualifications for Teaching be Raised ?”’ said that 
the first thing to be done is to create a demand for a better 
class of teachers. A teacher’s work isa product that is bought 
and sold like any other article of commerce, and is governed 
by the same law of supply and demand. If the people of Ver- 
mont can be made to believe that the good of their children 
and the good 
qualified class of teachers in our schools, every laudable effort 
will be made to see that the thing is done. Before anyone 
goes to work to better existing circumstances, he must be made 
to see that they need bettering. This may be brought to the 
notice of the people, both through the medium of the press 
and by educational meetings. In no other way can so many 
be reached as through the press. There should be an educa- 
tional department in every paper in Vermont, under the direc- 
tion of the State Supt., with such assistance as he could gather 


of the community requires that there be a better-. 


— 


around him. The articles must be of such a character as to 
attract the readers, most of whom are apt to be repelled by 
anything'that is headed educational.’ Another method is by 
educational meetings, which must be gotten up with especial 
reference to interesting and arousing parents and children, 
rather than for the benefit of the teachers. The speaker 
a 17 alluding to the duties of normal and high schools in 
matter. 


Prin. Farwell, Ludlow, followed, urging the use of profes- 
sional reading; and for the teacher of ungraded schools (of 
which most complaint is made), and for teachers in intermediate 
and primary grades, strongly recommended the use of the 
PRIMARY TEACHER. He instanced the benefits of its use in 
his own acquaintance in day schools and Sabbath schools, and 
pronounced it the best help extant, both for methods and the 
elucidation of the principles of elemen instruction accord- 
ing to the latest and most approved models. 


Prin. Boynton, Townshend, presented the claims of the 
county examination of teachers versus town examination as a 
remedy for low qualifications, and the importance of the prec- 
edence of examination to the contract for teaching; showed 
the possibility of self-training in normal methods, and claimed 
that the best results were open to teachers who would read, 
study, reflect, and try to improve. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
State Editor, ALFRED BunKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— At the quarter-centennial of the Templeton High School, 
last month, appropriate exercises were held, including a colla- 
tion, procession, and meeting in the town hall. At the close 
of the meeting they presented a purse of $500 to Mr. H. F. 
Lane, the prin., who, with the exception of a single term, has 
had charge of the school from the beginning. 

— Prof. E. S. Ball, recently prin. of Lawrence Acad., Groton, 
has been elected supervising prin. of schools in the city of 
Bradford, Pa. 

— Boston Univ. has just received a ten-thousand dollar ad- 
dition to its scholarship funds. 

— Mr. John E. Kimball has been unanimously elected supt. 
of the schools of Newton by the com. of that city. Mr. Kim- 
ball is a graduate of Yale Coll., and has for 18 years been con- 
nected with the public schools of St. Louis, Mo., and for the 
past year has been a teacher and supervisor of schools in Hart- 
ford, Conn. He has the reputation of being an accomplished 
scholar and a successful educator. He has accepted the posi- 
tion, and will enter upon his duties at the opening of the 
schools in September. 

— The Summer School of Languages at Amherst Coll., con- 
ducted by Dr. L. Sauveur, has been unusually prosperous; 
219 students have been in attendance, of whom 120 have taken 
French, and the same number have studied German. The 
class in Latin numbered 75, and the one in Greek 25. The 
„Natural Method taught by Dr. Sauveur and his assistants 
is being very generally adopted. 

— Dudley is to have a new four-room school-house, costing 
$6,600. Mr. F. T. Chase has given the land and $1,000 toward 
the building. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 

— Dr. Lyon writes us from Florence, that his European 
tour, in company with his brother and other members of his 
family, has been unusually delightful, and that the season 
abroad has been most favorable for travel. His company has 
visited Rome and Naples, and at the writing was en route for 
Venice. They expect tosail from England the last of August, 
and will reach Providence before the middle of September. 


— Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of Providence, has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of Dean Acad., Franklin, 
Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. held a Ne J suc- 
cessful meeting at Russellville on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of July; 
Prof. G. W. Hayes of Prescott, president, in the chair. Ad- 
dresses were delivered and papers read by Prest. Hayes, Profs. 
Parham, Conrad, Doyne, Fish, Gates, Patten, and Maj. Mer- 
win, editor of the American Journal of Education. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILXIxSOx, Decatur, III. 

ILLInoIs.—Charles A. McMurry goes to Denver next year, 
as principal of one of the ward schools, 

lackstone School, Mendota, takes the cake again this 
year im beauty of program for commencement. 

Metropolis City is looking up assistant teachers; among 
them is found Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Bowles. 

S. V. Gillan resigns the Galena superintendency, to accept 
the principalship of Danville High School. His Galena pup’ 
presented him a beautiful testimonial at his departure. 

J. T. Johnson, Normal Class of 76, has been engaged as 
principal of First District, Peoria. 

The Jackson 15 expects to combine with the 
August session at the Southern Normal Univ. 

McLean Co. Institute has nearly one hundred and fifty at- 
tendants under the teaching of Profs, Smith, Jess, Scott, 
Yoder, Beatty, and Cross, 

Ford Co, teachers will hold a general convention at Parton 
the last week of the summer institute. 

Supt. Alvord, of Cairo, leaves for some new location, hoping 
to improve the health of his daughter. 

Fairbury, at a cost of $12,000, has completed afschool-build- 
ing to accommodate 400 pupils. 


PERSONAL. 


Chicago has visited us in Boston several times this summer. 
once most agreeably in the person of Supt. Howland, and 
again in Prin. Hannan, at one time the Western correspond- 
ent of TR JOURNAL. Both are good types of the solid edu- 
cators of the West, and both, if we rightly judge, fill their re- 
spective chairs with great satisfaction to their constituents, 
If they cannot be with us, we have the full consolation that 
they are of us, as members of our educational family. 


We have had recently the pleasure of a brief visit from Ed- 
itor Shoup and wife of the lowa Normal Monthly. Both are 
earnest workers, and their visit to New England will gain for 
them many friends who have learned of their genial manners 
and their true devotion to the progressive spirit of the West. 
We hope our western friends werenot wholly disappointed in 
what they saw of New England and the East. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 316 tf 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


“TRIUMPH” 


Over One Million in Use. 


Send for 


— 


New and Improved 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 
The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 
DOVETAILED DESK; 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, &c. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. 42 
hae Wanted to present our improved School material. 


gold JO OD 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL so’ | Little Blue, 


FARMINGTON, ME. - 
Address A. H. Annorr, Principal. 330 d 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Will begin its 47ih year Sept. 8. Fine library, labo- 
ratory, observatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
328g MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 


— 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course of Two YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct 6. Application at 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 
A. A. ; after that from 12to1 P.M. For circulars, apply to 
326 m R. R. RAYMOND, Pri . 


Schools supplied with 

by the NEW-ENGLAND 

UREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, 18 Hawley Street. 
A 


Adress HIRAM ORCUTT,” Manager. 


dressing the students of the National School of Klo- 
— — and Oratory, said: „I advocate iu its full extent, 
and for every interest of humanity, of triotism, and 
of religion, a more thorough cultare of Oratory. The 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and OBAT RY was 
established in 1873 and chartered in 1875, and affords 
the 22 facilities for self culture. Ninteen Teach- 


S.S.HAMILL 


AUTHOR OFEN 


„SCIENCE ELOCU'TION” 


ers and Lecturers, 8 


for Catalogue and Prospectus to J. 
Seo’y, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 318) 


term, Jaly 5. Send | at Weet 
r Term, July 5. 
Spring Term, April 11; Summe H. RECHTEL, | 100 Lessons, $40. 


his SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, June 15, 
Washington Street, 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 


1880. 
Chicago, Ml. Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 — 
of musical instruction in a quarter. English branches 


Mounr HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
CONSERVATORY. COURSE FOR WOMEN. 


Observatory, Cabinets, and Art Gallery. 
LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES. 
Board and Tuition, $175 a Year. 


Address 
HIBAM ORCUTT, 


of 


nr SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 


and library containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE, Address MISS WARD, Principal, THEY WILL BR FURNISHED BY US one:, 
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— 


Vol. XIV. —No. 6. 


— 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Titie. 
Botanical Collector’s Hand-Book. - - - 
Myodynamics. - - - 
Aliso and Acne. - - - - - - 
Pleadings. - - - . - - - 
Mercy and Judgment. - — - - ~ 
Sermons. - - - - - 
Ploughed Under. New edition. - - - - 
Comp and Cabin. - - - - - 
Landor. - - — - - - - 
Neptune Vase. F. 8. L., No. 198. - - - 
Shakespeare's Cymbeline. - - - - 


Alcoholic Liquors - - — 
Abolish License. - - - - 5 e 
Chief End of Revelation. - - - - 


Etcher’s Hand Book. New edition. - - 
Our Nationalities. - - 
Dictionary of Education. - — 
Plain Uses of the Blackboard. - — ° ° 


The Word Method in Number. 
German without Grammar or Dictionary. Part 
The Slide Rule, and How to Uee It. 5 a 
How to Use the M . ° - . 
A Complete Algebra. - - - 


Reading, Writing, & Spelling. Farnham 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Ralley Geo A Bates, Salem, Mass gl 
Wight Bermiugham & Co, NX 
Wickersham 


Brentano’s Lit Emp, NY 50; 
Rates Robert Clarke & Co, Cine 
Farrar E P Dutton & Co, NX 

“ 44 “ 


— 


50 
50 
75 
00 
50 
Odenheimer 75 
Fords, Howard & H, NI 50 1 00 
Harper & Bi 125 
— 20 
“ “ “ 40; 60 
“ 40 60 
— plin Henry Holt & Ho, N * 1 — 
Collins J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 25 
Fraser “ “ “ “ 1 25 
Dewey Lockwood, Brooks & Co, Bost 1 50 
Conwell D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Rand “ “ “ 10 
Davis Nat Temp Soc, NX 5 
Hibshman 5 
Bruce AD F Randolph & Co, N Y 1 00 
HEW “ “ “ “ 50 
Hamerton Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
Bonwick Scribner & Welford, NV 2 00 
Kiddle & Shem E Steiger & Co, N Y 1 50 
Crafts Ward & Drummond, N Y 1 2 
Hutton C W Bardeen, N Y 30 
“ “ “ 50 
Sanford bad 50 
Zar Briicke sc Griggs & Co, 15 
Hodgson Indust Pub Co, N 25 
Phin “ “ “ 1 00 
Olney Sheldon & Co, N ¥ 1 35 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., New York, make, this 
week, on the first page, an important announce- 
ment of special interest to teachers of classical 
schools. A two-term text-book, which will meet 
the demands of high schools, academies, and 
seminaries, as an elementary drill-book on the 
Inflection and Syntax of the Greek Language, 
has long been desired, and Scarborough’s First 
Lessons is said to supply this want satisfac- 
vorily. 

These publishers are about to issue a new 
series of Mathematics, prepared- by Prof. 
Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D, of the University of 
Missouri. Judging from some of the new fea- 
tures of his text-books, they will be of a superior 
character. Certain it is, Professor Ficklin, in 
his forthcoming books, has greatly improved in 
clearness and correctness the statements and 


definitions as usually given in the algebras and 
arithmetics. Another drawback to effi- 
cient teaching of mathematics has been the 
useless lumber with which the text-books have 
been loaded. In Professor Ficklin’s new books 
all useless matter, curious and interesting to 
the theoretical mathematicians, but profitless 
for the practical training of the minds of pu- 
pils, has been discarded. These books will be 
duly announced and reviewed in Tux Jour- 
NAL, when published. 


We desire to cal! the special attention of our 
readers to the announcement on the first page 
of THe Journal of this week, of School 
and College Text-books, published by Rob- 
erts Brothers, 200 Washington street, Boston. 
These superior Books are prepared by some of 
the most eminent educators of this country 
and Europe, and they have been indorsed by 
the leading teachers of the country and are in 
use in prominent schools and colleges through- 
out the United States and Canada. One of 
them has just been adopted by Harvard Col- 


lege. Roberts Brothers publish not only these 
excellent text-books, but have on their list of 
ublications some of the best miscellaneous 
ks that have been issued in America. Cor- 
respond with them and secure their catalogue. 
Address as above. 


Tuomas NELSON & Sons, 42 Blecker street, 
New York city, announce on the last page of 
Tue JouRNAL the Revised New Testament 
(Oxford edition). Every man, woman, and 
child in America should have this authorized 
edition. We desire to ask our readers to send 


to Thomas Nelson & Sons for a list of their 
other publications; they are of asuperior char- 
acter; they publish and sell only books of ex- 
eellence, that will do the mind and heart of 
the reader good. 


ALL our readers who want the best School 
and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 
ete., should correspond with E. B. Benjamin 6 
Barclay street, New York city. Mr. Benja- 
min imports and manufactures only the best 
goods, and his long experience in this depart- 
ment fits him to exactly meet the wants of 
school and college officers and teachers. His 


T. Y. CrowEe.ti & Co., New York, make 
an announcement in this issue of THE Jour- 
NAL that will interest our readers. A new and 
handsome Library Edition of Milman’s Com- 
plete Works, with table of contents and full 
indexes, beautifully printed at the University 
Press, in large type, in eight volumes of over 
900 pages per volume, for the very low price of 
$12.00 per set, will supply a want long felt. No 
library is complete without these standard 
books. 

Messrs. BAKER, PRATT & Co. are manu- 
facturing a new article of great practical ben- 
efit, in the shape of a patent self-adjustable 
book-cover, which can be applied without 
clasps or fastenings to a book of any size or 
thickness. The covers are in three sizes, 16mo, 
12mo, and 8vo, and are in cloth, leather, or 
calf, as desired. The invention is admirably 
adapted for the protection of school or library- 
books, keeping the volumes from being soiled, 
and increasing the durability of the binding. 


Have your Schools furnished with 
Swasey’s Blackboards, 
and make teaching a pleasure. 


Send to J. A. Swaskx, 
21 Brattle Street, 
331 1t Boston, Mass. 


WHILE at St. Albans attending the meeting 
of the American Institute, we heard many 
teachers, including some who stand in the fore- 
most rank in their profession, speak in praise 
of the Best Inkwell. Those who feel the need 
of a first-class inkwell will find the Best“ to 
be the only one that is fit to be used. For fur- 
ther information address A. D. Albee, General 
Agent, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 

We kill ourrulers when we remove from the 
human system whatever disorganizes the 
nerves. Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile 
Pills relieve from subjection to the power of 
headache, sleeplessness, and dyspepsia. They 
contain no opium or hurtful drug. 


BEFORE ordering new Blackboards, or re- 
pairing old ones, write to L. B. McClees & Co, 
1026 Arch street, Philadelphia, for estimate on 
Solid Slate for Blackboards. It is the only 
natural surface for Blackboards, and will never 
wear out. 

THERE is scarcely a person to be found who 
will not be greatly benefited by a thorough 
course of Kidney-Wort every spring. If ro 

It has 


cannot prepare the dry, bay the 
the same effect. —Palladium. 8 


Lo the 
on the label of Esterbrook’s new Choctaw Pen, 
No. 309, the easiest writing pen made. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


4. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2822 (7) New York City. 


ENGLAND BUREAU EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY 


331 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


poor Indian,“ this time to be fouud |’ 


MRE. 
& 
MRS. 


Here's Fun! Humor! Laughter!” 
FIRST ED., 10,000 ACTUALLY ORDERED IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, 


SPOOPENDYKE. 


SECOND EDITION, 20,000, JUST READY. 
WwW. B. SMITH & co, Publishers, 27 Bond Street, New York. 


“Plot against vest-buttons.” 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publsiers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


Address 
321 


ONSPECTOUS 
of Political Parties and the Federal 

IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 

Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
GRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


A Wonderful Work.” 
OVERNMENT. 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork. 


By G. C. 


mon sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and 


Address 
324 eow 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of School:, Dover, N. I 
- ting at defiance all that nservatism 
IT 4 and radicaliem, are alike avoided. Widely used 
classes and normal schools. ‘Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COM II. 


and co defend, but a La com- 
n le 


training 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MA 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions, 


te Publishes CU. S. School and College Directory. 


Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 


4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


terms, etc., inquire o 


Prof. KRAUS is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasin, 
success of — — in America is due, an 
her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.“ 
— The Galaæy. 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. 
f Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, 


For particulars as to 


} Principals, 
(Authors of the Xindergarten Guide, etc.) 


„Mrs. Kraus isa first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Freebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 
garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.“ — Hiss K. P. 
Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. ae 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, New York: 
Gentlemen : — 
am fall 


in correcting the evils arising from vitiated air. 


Ozone Generators are nr in two sizes: 
No. 1. . 83.50. 0. 2. $5.00. 
Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 


persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it. 
ant, and entirely free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especia 
schools ; in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of W avail themselves of such an im 


Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERIOAN OZONE GENERATOR, a simple 
‘and effective apparatus for the generation of Ozoxk, which is Nature's great disinfectant. Ozoxx effectually 
destroys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors, All scientists agree that no disease can exist in a 
malignant form where OZONE is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us: 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. V., MAROH 25, 1881. 


Having used the American Ozone Generator for several days in my school-room, I 


The atmosphere of the room is at all —— 2 


rtant aid 


ly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorit'es. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 


22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 
Headquarters for New England, 3 ARCH 8T., BOSTON; Chicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON ST. eow 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Tears Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The Calendar, con fall wil 


ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 as Wellesley, Mase. 


A PLEASANT HOME, 


With a mother’s care, healthful infinences, and the best 
educational resources in every department, is offered 
for six young girls. References unsur Send for 
circular to Mrs. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 


326 tf New Bedford, Mass. 
PIANOS SOLD oN INSTALLMENTS 
and shipped to all parts of the 

RGANS i! country. PRICES LOW and 
terms of payment easy. Send 

or Catalogue. HORACE WATERS & Co. 
Manufacturers and dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


The Mutual Provident | 


ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


For the beuefit , Teachers and Clergymen, 
their wives and friends. 


Home Office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


4 
˖ 
Young Folks’ Astronomy. - - - - - 
The Lataniste. - - - - - - | 308 2 
Butler. - - - - - — — 
Taylor. - * » 
: The Tent in the Notch. — — - — ° 
Da Bread 
A Manual of Mensuration 
— — 
312 DomeEstTio Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 
hy WW | 
* 
— 
2 ound on the 2nd page of Tux | — — 
and his prices reasonable for the best quality 


Aug. 18, 1881. 


— 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. HALT Newcoms has returned to 
Boston after an absence of several years, and 
will resume teaching in September. Mr. New- 
comb has traveled extensively abroad, and has 
enjoyed the best advantages of Germany and 
Italy. His method of voice-training differs in 
many essential features from methods usually 
taught, and is highly commended by eminent 
singers and teachers. Mr. Newcomb is a keen 
observer, and has had unusually fine oppor- 
tunities of study, and, being a practical man, 
has made good application of his time and tal- 
ent. The system he teaches is natural, practi- 
cal, and comprehensive, is substantial and safe, 
and insures rapid progress. It has for its 
foundation the strengthening and equalizing 
the tone, securing perfect intonation through- 
out. He gives special attention to enunciation 
of words, a feature in the teaching of many so 
sadly neglected. Distinct enunciation is as 
necessary for the perfection of singing as cul- 
tivation of the voice is for properiy producing 
tones. Mr. Newcomb is a painstaking, consci- 
entious teacher, and in either branch, — Voice 
culture or Piano-Forte Instruction, — will do 


faithful work. Attention is called to his an- 
nouncement in THE JOURNAL of this week. 
IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 153 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin &t., Boston. 
Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS cing 8 

OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 

The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced 


Written, Elementary “Book. 
and Primary. Bte., Nte., Ete. 


„ Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, M. v. 

Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 

ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 


Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. Sr. Jonx, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 1 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y. 


Manufacturers o 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil 


eers and for 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf. 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
II. cal Instruments and (144 pp.) 
* Tih— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
‘** I¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(„) 924 Chestnut d., Philadelphia. 


Sturtevant House, 
— CENTRE OF THE — 
Nkw } 
Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


$-T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 


Treated by a rational method; something else than 
drawling or bodily tricks. No SEORET. Send for ex 
ry circular. Address 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 
Editor of The Voice, 
ALBANY, N. v. 


— 


4 Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 


“ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $3.50. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STORE, 


=e 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
BINDERS, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Agents Wanted. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


To Fill Vacancies, 
competent Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the West 
and South. Address, with stam , IRA M. Priog, Cor. 

N. W. Ed. Bureau, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. [d) 


tor the Summer to 


STON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


— Sows. Six Courses of 
y. For ies an emen. Expenses, $123 
$192. GEO. F. MAGOUN, Prest, 308 2 


GENTS WANTE sell the m of 


Sec 

RHOOD,” the 
“BREATH OF THE FIELD “AND 
SHORE.” A commission of 40 per cent. on retail 


sales is offered,— all expenses incurred b the t. 
Address MRS. I.. P. HOPKINS, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


TheLargest and Finest Royal Oc- 

tavo Large fave Edlen, witha 

vise Complete Mistery of its Re- 

100 Illustrations 


alen. and of all former Versions. 
on Steel and Wood 
by Dore and other 
celebrated artists. 


1t Sells Faster and 
ays Better than any 


Complete Outfit, post- 
168 75 eta. Address 
ONES BROS. & Co., 
Cincinnati or Chicago. 


Progress of Science, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Popular Magazine of Science. Monthly : size, 8vo ; 
paper and presswork of the best quality. Price. $2.00 
a year; Single copies, 20 ots. 
„Should receive the hearty support of the educators 
of America.”—Journal of Ed. (Boston). 
„The most perfect scientific gazetteer of the day.“ 
Boston Times. 


Agents Wanted. 239 


PROFESSIONAL. 


. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations 


June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


4 gaan OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
TO ALL DESIRING TO TEACH. 
Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods, 


Students 8 the two-years’ course are entitled 
a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 
Private 1 — received after Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 


circular 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Re, WX. F. WARREN, 8. T. D., President of 
Boston University. 330 tf 


7 NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical circulars and informa- 


ent. For an 
address Prof. C. I. PARDER, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Maas. 


Freeman 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON'S 
School Agency 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


(Formerly C. W. HaGar’s School Agency, at 
Plattsburgh, N.Y} 


School Bulletin Publications. 


Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 
48 N. I. Silicate Book Slate Company. 

2 Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 

S School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 


published in the United States furnished 
rates. 


THE TEACHERS’ COMPANION, 
„An 8-page Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
E 1ix15 in. Price, 50 cts, per year. 

Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
papers and magazines. 
Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion 
School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, be. " 
To whom liberal terms are 
Agents Wanted, e, We want the ad: 
dress of every Teacher. Address 
C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
ipal, 69 Chester —. Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


Max WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

Lebanon, 


LADIES’ SEMINARY West 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


catalogue or 2 address, at N 


For ew 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 == 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororstEeR. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 

5⁵ Address E. H. Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. Deacon — Basten. 
ALTER SMITH, . 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


“THE NEW-HAVEN BLACKBOARD,” 
THE CHEAPEST, THE BEST. 
If you want to save 25 per cent., try it. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Agent, 


330 d 32 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent tmprovements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Pree. 
J. ESTEY & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt 


The Best Ink-Well 


For School-desks ; also the best BLACKBOARD ERASER 
—both patented. Silver Medal Blackboard Slating, in 
cans of various sizes, makes the best Blackboard in use. 


Send for circular and price-list. 
330d H. H. BUBRINGTON, Prop'r, Providence, R. I. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


d for cireular and price-list 
to DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
8 For Both Sees B 
0 


RIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M. 


TATE eee: SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WSTFIELD, Mass. 
§ For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


EACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE, 

Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 325 tf 


or AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


. I., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, an 
rienced’ tonchers throughont. 
1 teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 


th complete modern appointments; Chemical an 


Philosop cal Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi 
DDARD SEMINARY. Vt. A first-class 
G $ School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 802 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical 


Commercial 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
A pleasant home, with thoro 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


WE. T NEWTON English 
Address N. T. ALLEN. 


and Classical School. 
W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


pre V. BRYANT I STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
= PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


— addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


make vacation a table one. 


if wish to 
SEND for our Grand Premium List 9 
E JOURNAL, 16 Hawley St., 


— — 


Women. Auburn- in 


Institute, and 
College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, AM. pear 
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Publishers. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
wind notiocs in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THz JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


JUST READY, 
NEW EDITION O} 


One Thousand Mistakes Corrected 
IN READING, WRITING, AND SPEAKING, 
By Pror. LARRABEE. 12mo; 61.00 by mail, free. 
“I koap is by my Webster’ all the time.” G. R. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPROTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers, Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vo 


12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the ne iy 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, el., $6.00. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discove: 


dent Garfield. ; 
and containing 1 pe of the United States from 


census of 1880. 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 1770 Broadway, N. ¥. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 
Object~ Lesson Cards, 
Mineral Kingdom, 14 0 
Animal Kingdom, 44 6 
artic 
h 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. 
II. 
111. 
Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 
es, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
ond Water 


Vegetable Kingdom, wet of 20 Cards. 
r to illustrate the uses of various substances 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and 


esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
©. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHW A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


A National Book. 
OUR BROTHER IN BLACK ; 


His Freedom and His Foture. 


By Arricus G. Hayeoop, D.D., 
President of Emory College, Ozford, Ga. 


It is fair to both Sections. It tells the truth about 
— the Negro in America. 
It recognizes facts, aud belleves in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 
It is for Progress, Peace, and Righteousness. 
It enouit be read in all parts of the Union and by all 
colors. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


„The book is a perfectly sincere review of the situa- 
tion in the South since the surrender at Appomatox, 
with. a clear insight into all of its phases and modifica- 
tions. It goes to the vert kernel of affairs, and in this 
respect it will undoubtedly take its place as the most 
remarkable contribution that has yet been made to con- 
temporaneous American history.“ — The Atlanta Con- 


stitution. 

„Every chapter pulses with life. The views taken 
by Dr. Haygood as to the duty of the Southern people, 
are such as are entertained by nearly all intelligent 
Christian people among us.“ — Nashville Christian Ad. 
The book is warmly commended by such papers as the 


Richmond Whig. 

mes. 

Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston, S. C.) 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 

Enquirer-Sun (Columbus, Ga.) 

Charleston Courier. 

Raleigh Christian Advocate (N. C.) 


And scores of Southern leading papers. Also by 

Zion’s Herald (Boston). 

Sunday Herald (Boston). 

Commercial (Cincinnati). 

ontpel essenger 

Free Pres (Burlington, Vt.) 
In a six-page notice, Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, editor 
Methodist ame Review, New York, says: The 
President of Emory College has given us what may per- 
haps be called an epochal work.’ 

The book abounds in wise and benevolent views, and 
while it does not fail to set forth the mistakes of the 
Northern le, y and progres- 
sive — — the duty of the South.“ The Journal 


E 
*. It is the that has ever ap- 
ed in the South.” — o Advance. 
„There is more tenant in this book than has 
yet been displayed by any professional statesinan. It is 
calm, it is fair, it is honest. — Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Hon. W. E. DopGE says: I have read nothing since 
the war so well calculated to instruct good men North 
and South as to their duty and responsibility to the 
millions so recently made citizens. e book is full of 
interest, and written in a true Christian and national 
spirit. If it could be generally read men and 
women North and South, I am confident it would go 
far to remove the ignorance and prejudice which has 
kept the two sections so far apart. 
Order from the pales, PHILLIPS & 


ERRIN, N 
New York, and J. B. Mor „ NASHVILLE, 
TENN.; or from the Author, or through any book-seller. 


Sent for $1,00, post-paid, toany address, 331 4 
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JOURNAL OF 


The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & co., 


j 


AMONG WHICH ARE: i 


Applietens’ Scheel Readers. 
Arithmetics. 
uackenbeos’s Histories. 
1 e epy-Beeks ( — 
Primary (Sliding Copies). 
VYeoumans’s Chemistry. 
VYeoeumans’s Botanies. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School 
ment of stu 


Appletens’ New Geographies; 
Cornell's Geographies. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compesitien. 
Krusi“s Drawing Courses. 
Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 
Art of Scheel — — 
Ballard’s Pieces We 
Ballard’s Werds, a Werd-Writer. 
Ete. Ete., 


Publications, comprising — 2 Text-Books for 
application. 


and ee sent post-paid on 


depart ay, Seem from Primary Schools to 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for Educational 


D. APPLETON & 00, Publishers, “boston.” “Gaicaco. 


EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers 


PHILADELPHI 
Invite attention — the 14 2, Educational Works 


Cutter’s Beries of ‘Physiologies. 
Sanford Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology 
Chauvenet's ical 
Worcester Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
— History of the United erates. 
Wicke History of the United States. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 6. 


—— 
—— 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational P. Publications. 


Cooley's Physics, 
nney’s Zoologies, 


For information and terms of introduction, call 


MITCHELL’S 
NEW ‘Row ready, 


OUTLINE 
THE NEW 


CHARTS. 
Published by 


GLARE. & MAYNARD, 


—— NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighteu’s Mistery ef Rene; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics 
Keetel’s French Course 

Seed and G Eng- 


her Lessens E 
— 


hysiclegy and 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 St., 


OOLLINS & 
414 Broadway, New Tork. 
Adams's Improved Arithmeti 65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy ° 


Parker’s First Lessons, Natural ral Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural (Plympton), 160 
Preston’s — 4.65 
Scotts Review History of the bated 10 
Zachos's New American Speaker 1.65 


BOBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield HOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Franois W. PARKER, & Schools, Boston, and 

Lovuts H. MARVEL, Supt. of „Gloucester, Mass. 
Specimen copies 30 cents — 

N. K. REEDE, Dab la.; 0. LEACH, N. V.. Acts. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S EW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
Royal 8vo, Printed in — 
No. 1, Single Entry, 104 pages 75 
No. 2, Elementary or School Edition, 192 P 125 
No. 3, High School and College Edition, 175 * 2.00 
No. 4 Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ea, pp., 3.50 
Keys, Blank Looks with extra practise paper, to each. 
xamination copies looking to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of 25 price annexed. Send for circulars of these 
and other va unable text books. 330 tf 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


all PERIODICALS American 


line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


TO and Foreign, at CLUB . Send 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
lication. 


SAVE 
MONEY, | 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 6320 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


rates.| No.4. The Sp 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 155 BROADWAY, NEW TORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton's Geographies; - 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &., &. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
== 3 14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8d. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The only, Innustrated School Edition in the World. 
wenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
. — Henry VIII. — Richar i II. — Richard III. — 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. — Hen: 
— As You ‘Like It. -Hamlet.— Much Ado 8 oth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
a Winter’s Tale. —— John. — Henry IV. Past Part I.— 
enry IV. Part II. 
ae s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolan 
From Horace HOWARD FURNESS, n. D., LL. D., 
Baitor of the ‘New Variorum Shakespeare”: In my 
opinion Mr. Rolfe's series of Shakespeare's Plays is 
thoroughly admirable. No one can examine these vol- 
umes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which 27 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. C. STOOKIN, 
Agt. for New Fug., 47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. 1.25. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
I Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


$1.25. 

BALLADS AND LWRICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by Henry CaBpor 
Lopes. $1.25. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
SAMUEL ELior, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
Sally illustrated. $1.00. 
STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
Gurs. Edited by Dr. ELior. Illus. 60 cts. 
six POPULAR TALES. ist and 2d Ser. Ed- 
ited by H. Ca hOr Lopes. Illus. 20 cts. each. 

SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
* Cinderella,” “ Puss in boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing | two series. Fully illastrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. K. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessous in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.., Boston. | “< 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
31 f 42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


L. PRANG & 00., 
Art anp EpvocaTionaL PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American D awing Models for the use 
of schools, drawing classe and schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 

% Natural Mistery Series. For — 

and es. Animals and 
natural colors, and arranged for 


Prang’s American Chremes. 1555s 


with object. is 


‘ane 
rgham's Educational WILLIAM WHITTEMORE, 
— German Grammar. , New-England 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 180 23 Hawley Street, j 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 as PORTER & 00 ATES, 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT.| PHILADELPHIA. 
„Oxford“ Editions. Tho Normal Piret Reader. The Norm. 


pd Fifth “ 
Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter. 
A New Comprehensive Spelier. 
Dunglison’s New Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. ani 
Lessons in English, and cal Grammar.—Raub. 


oates’s Comprehensive 
lowpipe, — Edition. 


Blair's Rhetoric ; pm. 
Sharpless’s and Tr fonomet 


Gummere’s Surve 

reeley’s 

Dickens's Child’s History mot England. 


er” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work th hout. 

PART I. contains object 1 and work and 


ed for primary sch 
PART wt has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential Ley oy It is designed for the 
— school or the first two of the 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
German Classics for 772 91 
vols, ready and BE 
Putnam’s e 2. Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $25 
ctence Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced 8 roe), 2 


Enlarged. 
(new ed. 5:50 
ome and Se , 1.26 
Englis 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dletionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und „ I. 
Day’s Peychology, Ethics, | 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Bascom/’s ‘Mentat * 


Chadbourne’s Natural T. ‘Theology. 2550 
Le Duc’s Learnin 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints 2.5 Home ‘Reading. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


Taintor’s Guide-Books. 


RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 

These Guides describe all Cities, Towns, and Stations 
on the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler 
for business or pleasure, and ILLUSTRATED WITH 
MAPS AND WOODCUTS. PRICE, 35 cts. EACH. 

River” Route. —New York to West 
Point, Catskill M’t’s, Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs 
Lake George, Lake — — in, Ad rondacks, Mon 
and Quebec, via Hudson River Steamers 

Sarateg Illustrated. — The Visitor's Guide 

to Saratoga — rings, with maps and woodcuts. 

Sen Side Resorts: A Hand- book for Health and 
Pleasure Seekers, for the Atlantic Coast from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. 

„The Nerthern Kesorts.’’— Boston to the White 
M't's, Lake Memphre og, Green M’t’s, Lake Cham- 
plain, Sheldon, Massena, Ogdensb’g, Montreal, Quebec. 

** City of New Yeork.’’— Containing descriptions 
of and directions for visiting the Public Buildings, &. 

TAIN ROTHERS, MERRILL & (., 
758 Broadway, New York. 


le. It leads u 
— and im the pupil a 12 of — 
sufficient for ordinary 
Parts I. and II. —1 published — 
Bradbury’s katon's tieal Arith- 
metics form a two- book or three but at the 
cost of two 


Circulars sent on lication. 
licited. Address the blishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters, 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIGG’S ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, 81.30 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MEOHANIOS, 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA PAINTING, (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. i2mo,cloth. - - 1.50 


STEEL ON THE — ov THE | 01. (A Text- 
book.) 8vo, plates, clot - 6.00 


WARREN’S FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10.00 


FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. 8vo,cl. 6.00 


RICKETT’S ASSAYING, 8vo, cloth. — = 8.00 


WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo, cloth. - - 1.50 


RICE & JOHNSON’S CALCULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1.50 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, © 


numbers now — | More to follow. 
No.1. Sugar. By W. J. Roure, A. M. 
No. 2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. FP. PNA BOD, D. D. 
No. 3. The Language. By W. J. A. M. 
inx at Mt. Auburn. N. LIxcOLX. 

No.5. The Employment of Time. 4 SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun as a Worker. WS. — A. M. 
No.7. About Combustion. By N * ROuFE, A 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


00.’8 
OF — — BOO! 
uxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. jelegy, 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical — 29 1.43 
Rescoe’s Lesen- in Elem. Chem „ 1.102 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 70 


J3 Ei * 

PUBLISHERS OF in Miem. Physio” 1.40 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. Leckyer’s Elem. nein Astronemy, 1.235 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. r 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. — — — 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 1 AINSWORTH & 00., 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, | Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
HACAR’S Mathematics. WEW YORK. Dunten & Scribner's Copy Books. 

eomew’s Drawin 

BERARD'S New U. & History. Dinsmore’ Graded Spelling Bianks. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. w — ‘Rex 
ROYSE'S American Literature. — — 
APPLETON'S Youny Chemist, | „ Botton. 


UNIVERSITY SERIE 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | uus REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. | GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


S OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


are better and more profusely illustrated than 


ot on 
by 60 the best in American Bow, 


VA 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Zngiand Agent, 


Ne. MAWLEYW STREET, BOSTON, MASS: 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


10/ 1,250,000 


1,250,000 
Price. 12 copy 
Me s Revised Introd. 


Firat Reader, - - 10 

Second Reader, - - - 18 30 
Third Reader, - - - 25 42 
Fourth Reader. 30 50 
Fifth Reader, - - - #5 72 
Sixth Reader, - - - 50 85 
Speller 10 17 


N ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


| = „ͤ—E 
Guyot's New aphies, A 
—— Auyors Wall Mapa, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
New — 
N valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
eve 
J. ?! 
q 
2 
AMERICAN — | ˖ | 
* 
— — 
( ools 
lessons. 
— 
— | 
| 
| | 
| 
—ů 
| | 
— 
—— ̃ E——ͤ— ᷣ fꝶ—4—ä̈ 
Over One Million 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READ 
235 mort attractive, and the best Render 
They 
h 


